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JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS 
OF THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
I 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. A Novel. By Witttam 


Dean Howe.ts, Author of “ Annie Kilburn,” “ April Hopes,” 
ete. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Never, certainly, has Mr. Howells written more venga a ~ clearly, 


more firmly, or more attractively than in this instance.— Y. Tribune. 
Il 
PRINCE FORTUNATUS. A Novel. By Witutam Brack, Au- 


thor of “A Princess of Thule,” “Sunshine,” ete. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 (Popular Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 


5O cents.) 


He who does not like it must be hard indeed to please.—Boston Herald. 


III 
A Novel, By 


“Spr inghaven,”’ ete. 


KIT AND KITTY. 
“Lorna Doone,” 
(Popular Edition, 8vo, Pape r, 35 cents.) 


2. D. Buackmore, Author of 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


In “Kit and Kitty’’ Mr. Blackmore reverts to his early simplicity of 
style that charmed the lovers of “‘ Lorna Doone.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


McCARTHY’S FOUR GEORGES. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarrny, 


Author of “A Short History of Our Own Times,” Vol. I 
(uniform in style and price with Vol. I.), 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


etc. 


As fascinating as an ably written romance.—Boston Journal. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, 

ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL. By Jonn D. Quackensos, 

A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of the English Language and 

Literature, Columbia College, New York. Accompanied with 

Engravings and Colored Maps. New Hdition, Revised and En- 

larged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The book has been enlarged by the addition of a carefully select- 
ed bibliography. The maps, diagrams, and text have been revised 
so as to reflect the results of investigations carried on by special- 
ists since the publication of the first edition over ten years ago. 
This is especially noticeable in the chapter on Egyptian literature. 


Published hy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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New York, Fesrvary 15, 1890. 
WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$14 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a PatTreRN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
numerous patterns, illustrations, and de scriptions of novel Day and 
EveninG Toicerres; Cioran Gowns; Biack Lace Dresses; Frocks 
for Youne Girats; new Fancy-work, efc., ete. 


IN THE LAND OF HOMES. 


( NE good thing, if no other, always comes to us 

out of winter life, and that is the charm of home 
concentrated in a manner that we are hardly able to 
feel in all the delights of out-door summer days. As 
darkness gives us the freedom of the stars and all the 
depths of space, while sunshine shuts us in on our one 
little planet walled about by blue sky, so summer 
gives us an openness of life that is widening very 
likely to the spirit in many ways, and certainly on 
the plane of nature and the beauty of earth and sea 
and sky. But winter shuts us in upon ourselves and 
each other, deepens our knowledge of human nature 
and our love for it, and most especially our family 
love and our reverence for home. 

The land where home is the thing most evident 
and insistent, where the quality of the homes is most 
apparent, is always a land where winter predomi- 
nates. Not that homes do not exist and are not dear- 
ly valued in Southern countries; but where one can 
live as easily in all out-doors as under a roof, the use 
of the four walls is not so evident and insistent. Un- 
doubtedly there is as much family affection in one 
latitude as in another; indeed, it seems sometimes 
stronger in the warmer latitudes, as the control and 
repression of opinion is apt to be less there, and even 
to take on a more lively way of demonstrating itself 
there, family feuds and vendettas being affairs of 
tropic frequency. 

The travelier whose train takes him through vil- 
lages of Northern countries and through the suburbs 
of great cities in the same portions of the globe will, 
as a general thing, be unable to look out of the win- 
dow without noting the pains and pride taken in the 
homes, as the neat appearance of countless small 
houses and the small grounds about them testify— 
cleanly, orderly, trim, well-painted, well-fenced, taste- 
fully planted, and being plainly the thing on which 
the owners’ hearts are fixed. The prettily arranged 
little gardens, the overhanging shade trees, the flow- 
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ers in the windows, the neat curtains, the premises 
without disorder or rubbish—all show that these are 
homes and valued ones, and that no pains are spared 
to do them honor. 

Two-thirds of the year are spent behind the doors 
of these homes; and of course the virtues that belong 
to life spent closely and with those who are dear have 
every opportunity for development; if there are any 
vices springing from such life, we should hardly 
know how to classify them. There is, indeed, a lia- 
bility to family selfishness, an exclusive regard for 
one’s own, in this sort of life, a possible forgetful- 
ness and heedlessness of others, as light carried to 
too intense a pitch becomes darkness, the eye being 
blinded. But even this is possible to but few na- 
tures, for the fact of one’s own excess of happiness 
inclines most of us to pity others and to care for their 
welfare. It is around the hearth and about the even- 
ing lamp that a great deal of the added sense of home 
is generated and its value felt; there, with the books, 
the reviews, the newspapers, and discussion of them 
all, is chance for mental growth in the hours which 
in summer are too apt to be spent, we will not say 
wasted, in the more idle enjoyments of existence; and 
there, too, in the constant intercourse is equal chance 
for the development of the finest moral life—in care 
for others, in self-sacrifice, in smiling good-nature, in 
all exertion from each member of the home to make 
that home the one happiest spot to all the rest. 

It would seem as if the existence of such things as 
these homes, where liberty and law have made it pos- 
sible for every family to have one and to own the 
house and its acre, ought to give rise to a singularly 
noble class of people; and if it does not, the question 
comes as to where the blame may be. It must be un- 
derstood that if it does not, then the homes are not so 
perfect as they look, that complete unselfishness is 
not enthroned within them, that intellectual and im- 
personal conversation is not the habit there, that a 
lofty tone of thought is not required, that the best 
books are not read, that amusement is more sought 
after than improvement, that each individual is for 
himself, that this life and its ordinary pleasures weigh 
more than the unknown life and the things beyond, 
that grossness and the flesh are allowed to encumber 
the spirit, and that a lower scale of living affords as 
much satisfaction there as a higher. 

Surely it is the duty of every one within a home 
to see that the home does not fail of its meaning; to 
make part of the great effort to lift humanity by lift- 
ing that portion of it which is nearest; to try to make 
the home so beautiful, so bountiful, that all for whom 
it is intended shall acknowledge its charm by fealty to 
it; to encourage there fine conversation of a lofty 
spirit; to put down small gossip and all distinctly 
not beneficial or in anywise deteriorating talk; to 
cultivate instead that habit of thought and word and 
deed which amplifies and lifts the ideas; to promote 
the pleasure of others in self-forgetfulness without 
pausing to think that they who begin by forgetting 
themselves usually end in being remembered by all; 
to apply all one’s energies to the pleasure and im- 
provement of that home to which every man should 
be a devotee, and of which every woman should be a 
priestess. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN AMERICAN. 


))MERSON once wrote, “ We go to Europe to be Ameri- 
Bd canized.” In the recent Correspondence of John La- 
throp Motley—the most attractive series of letters which 
the present writer has for many a day encountered—the 
most interesting feature, after all, is the gradual evolution 
ofan American. Wendell Phillips used to delight in testi- 
fying to the manner in which this process went on in Motley, 
his classmate and friend, and also in himself. Both came 
out of Harvard College, Phillips said, the narrow aristo- 
crats of a petty sphere; both—though he did not say this 
—handsome, elegant, accomplished, the prime favorites of 
the small but really polished cirele of the Boston of that 
day. In case of Phillips, the emancipation was more rapid; 
and he too owed it in a sense to Europe, for it was there he 
met his future wife, through whom he first became inter- 
ested in the antislavery movement. In Motley’s case the 
change came more slowly, and reached its crisis at the out- 
break of the civil war; and it must have been at the time 
of his arrival in this country in 1861 that he met Phillips 
with the ardent exclamation, as the latter used to repeat 
it, “Phillips, you were right, and I was wrong!” This 
may, however, have been when he visited home in 1858, 
for his dissatisfaction with the pro-slavery tendency of 
public affairs was manifest as early as 1855 (Correspondence, 
1., 170, 268). 

I can remember well my first impressions of Motley and 
his friend (and afterward brother-in-law) Stackpole, as the 
acknowledged leaders of the Boston society of which I had 
an occasional boyish glimpse ; and the glamour of youth still 
remains strong enough to make it impossible for me to be- 
lieve that any drawing-room was ever ruled by more ele- 
gant and distinguished men. There was a younger bro- 
ther—nearer my own age—Preble Motley, who was an ath- 
Jete as well as an Antinous, and hence doubly the idol of 
his compeers; and his early death was caused, in the tra- 
ditions of that time, by a too daring excess in those gym- 
nastic exercises which were just beginning to come into 
vogue. The elder brother was of a more delicate and 
poetic mould, and it could be said of him, as is said of the 
prophet Mohammed in the Sheeah traditions, that “ his 
mauners charmed all mankind.” He thus found himself 
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readily at home in the court society of Vienna, to which 


he was first sent; and when he was transferred to Eng- 
land, he felt keenly the delight at finding, with a shade 
less of elegance in the society around him, a recognition of 
purely intellectual claims which he had not before encoun- 
tered. Hence we find him in the first volume of his let- 
ters lavishing praises on London society (1., 327),such as 
he was by no means ready to reaftirm after the crucial test 
of our civil war had been applied. In the earlier days, 
too, he naturally contrasted the accumulated intellectual 
wealth of Europe with the comparative poverty of his own 
land in these respects. “When I see here in Europe such 
sums of money spent by the government upon every branch 
of the fine arts, I cannot help asking why we at home 
have no picture galleries, or statue galleries, or libraries. I 
cannot see at all that such things are only fit for monareh- 
ies” (1,29). This was in his student days, in 1833; and 
it would now seem less appropriate were it not that our 
barbarous tariff on works of art is still continued; and a 
later complaint, in 1851, that our American rivers are 
“deaf and dumb” for want of literary associations (I., 125), 
is rapidly growing obsolete. But even at this time he 
showed himself already Americanized when he quoted 
Washington Irving’s admirable saying—whose impor- 
tance has not even yet fully impressed itself upon us— 
“You are properly sensible of the bigh calling of the Amer- 
ican press—that rising tribunal before which the whole 
world is to be summoned, its history to be revised and re- 
written, and the judgment of past ages to be cancelled or 
confirmed” (I., 203). That Irving should have written 
thus within two years of his death, and after spending a 
large part of his life in foreign lands, is sufficient proof 
that he also had gone to Europe to be Americanized. 

The habitual and still lingering indifference of Euro- 
peans to all matters in the New World had already struck 
Motley in 1852, at the time of Daniel Webster's death, when 
he found scarcely any one on the European continent who 
had ever heard his name, although one literary lady had 
an impression that he was one of our principal poets. No- 
body in England supposed that he was in any way to be 
ranked with their publie men—such as Lord Brougham, 
forinstance. ‘ The fact is,” he adds, “no interest is felt in 
America or American institutions among the European pub- 
lie. Nobody knows or cares 
anything about its men, or its politics, or its conditions” (L., 
147). While trying to work on his history, Motley found 
himself absorbed not only in our great conflict, which 
made European politics seem “pale and uninteresting,” 
but in the extraordinary way in which it set at naught all 
European traditions. ‘ All European ideas are turned up- 
side down by the mere statement of the proposition which 
is at the bottom of our war. Hitherto‘ the sovereignty of 
the people’ has been heard in Europe and smiled at as a 
fiction,... But now here comes rebellion against our idea 
of sovereignty, and fact on a large seale is illustrating our 
theoretic fiction” (IL, 79). In the next letter he uses 
that fine phrase which illustrates so much in our early 
struggles and difficulties through that contest: “It is not 
a military war, if such a contradiction can be used. It is 
a great political and moral revolution, and we are in the 
first stage of it” (11.82). This was the period of which 
the English Hayward wrote—the translator of “Faust” 
“T passed a day with the Motleys at their villa, and found 
him more unreasonable than ever, vowing that the restora- 
tion of the Union in its entirety was as sure as the sun in 
heaven.” It was the period of which Motley himself after- 
ward wrote, “all English ‘society,’ except half a dozen in- 
dividuals, were then entirely Southern” (1I., 284). 

It was, in short, the opening of that period of cleavage 
between the English and American literary classes which 
still bears its fruit in the habits of mind of this generation, 
and will never be forgotten till a new generation has 
wholly taken its place. The fact that the literary class 
especially, which in other countries is usually found on the 
side of progress, in this case echoed all the sympathies of 
the people of rank, and left only the working-men of Eng- 
land, with a few illustrious exceptions, to be our friends— 
this it was that made Motley not merely a patriot, but a 
man of democratic convictions at last. In 1862 he wrote, 
“Tam so much of a democrat; far more now than I ever 
was in my life” (IL, 77). Two years later he writes— 
this man of experience in many courts—* For one, I like 
democracy. I don’t say that it is pretty or genteel or 
jolly. But it has a reason for existing, and is a fact in 
America, and is founded on the immutable principles of 
reason and justice. Aristocracy certainly presents more 
brilliant social phenomena, more luxurious social enjoy- 
ments. Snel a system is very cheerful for a few thousand 
select specimens out of the few hundred millions of the 
human race.... but what a price is paid for it!” (IL, 193). 
When he wrote this, the evolution of an American was com- 
plete. Who can doubt that if Motley had lived till now 
he would have approached the new and even profounder 
problems developed by another quarter of a century with 
the equipoise and the fearlessness that an American should 
show? <.'W. H. 


America is as isolated as China, 





THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IV.—SUNSHINE IN HER HOME. 

‘ HOULD some Brown-Séquard of the moral world announce the 
KO discovery of a magic draught which should bind the hearts of 
our sons and daughters as with bands of steel to their home, what 
a rush of mothers would there be from every corner of the land 
to obtain the charm! What sacrifices would be made, what vast 
sums be given to secure the blessing! There is nothing on earth 
the true mother desires so much, vet apparently there is nothing 
with regard to which she is so blind. A charm there is, more 
potent than any witches’ broth, or any fabled philter whatever, 
and free to whomsoever hath eyes to see. It is simply plenty of 
sunshine in the home. 

Is that all? you say, with disappointment. And I answer, yes, 
that is all; the sine gua non, the lever that shall move your world. 

I do not mean the mere opening of doors and windows to the 
beams of the luminary to which we owe life and growth and all 
the material comforts of our planet. I mean opening the heart 


to the sun of the spiritual werld, love, and letting its sweetness 
and light penetrate the minutest details of daily life. The rays of 
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the material sun, indeed, are indispensable. No one would give 
the dear name of home to the house spoken of in the last letter, 
ruled by a worshipper of things, a so-called “thorough house- 
keeper’; kept dark lest the carpets fade; close, to starve out 
flies; and scrubbed to a point of despair. 

But although the natural sunshine is indispensable, the true 
magic is in the spiritual sunshine. I wish I could speak with 
the tongue of an angel, and be heard to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, wherever a lonely mother is struggling with her prob- 
lems of life, so important do I regard it in the development of our 
children. ‘To be met with smiles instead of frowns; to be com- 
mended instead of scolded; to feel themselves a comfort and de- 
light instead of a torment and a bother; to receive sympathy and 
help in their little troubles instead of lectures and “I told you so’s” 
—ah, mothers! if you could only know what all this would be in 
the development of many a child’s life! It would make simply 
the difference between the trying to “hammer” a plant into shape 
and the surrounding it with light and warmth and gentle influences 
that should help it to grow as nature intended. 

I often wonder by what occult process women arrive at the 
conclusion that the house and the house-keeping are of greater 
consequence than the lives which the one shelters and the other 
serves. ‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment ?” is the old question evermore repeated as one sees the 
house-keeper with insane energy proceeding to make her home 
a prison to its inmates. And to what end? That, forsooth, her 
“things”? may be kept immaculate, her rooms be as pretty and 
tasteful as those of a neighbor, her carpets and curtains advertise 
the upholsterer. 

And in the mean time the daughter grows away from the mo- 
ther—for there is not time for everything—and she chooses other 
friends and confidantes ; her interests are separate ; her affections 
are withdrawn; she is insensibly alienated. 

Let me give you a golden rule, which I beg you to put into 
practice : 


ADMIT NOTHING INTO THE HOUSE THAT IS TOO GOOD FOR DAILY USE. 


If your income will not allow you to replace a Brussels carpet 
when worn out, put down ingrain instead, or go without. If fine 
furniture costs so much that you cannot afford to have it used, buy 
something cheaper, and take the good of it. If you cannot have 
the richest lace curtains, hang up “scrim,” and be content. 

Live in your parlor a part of every day. The best room in the 
house is the place for the family to meet together in the evening. 
The prettiest things you own should be as constantly as possible 
before the eyes of your growing young people; the finest books 
you have should never be tabooed to clean young fingers; both to 
accustom them to treat the treasures properly, and to educate their 
eye and their taste into the discriminating love of beauty. 

And you mothers who happily are not afflicted with this mad 
devotion to what a high-minded and noble woman appropriately 
valls “duds,” do you realize that on you more than any other 
depends the sunshine of the home? I do not ignore the responsi- 
bility of the father, but I wish not to touch upon the vital ques- 
tions of the relations between the parents themselves. Whatever 
that may be, it is a truth full of blessing and comfort to us, my 
sisters, that a wise Providence has put it in the power of a woman 
to surround her children with a certain amount of life-giving sun- 
shine, whether or not her husband work with her. If he will not 
help, he can at least not entirely hinder. That is one of the bene- 
ficial results of the diversity of pursuits in the household, the man, 
as a rule, spending most of his time away from home, leaving 
woman mistress there. Even if the case is the worst conceivable, 
and the mother is unable to bring the father into the same spirit, 
if she keep the house full of love and sunshine in his absence, his 
few hours of cloud cannot altogether undo the work of her larger 
opportunity. 

But how unfortunate the children where she is herself the storm- 
maker! For then there is no escape from the pitiless rain and hail 
and cold blasts that chill them, turning the sweet spring season 
of their days into bleak and desolate autumn, souring their tem- 
pers, narrowing their minds, hardening their hearts, and at last 
crystallizing the whole unnaturalness of their blighted lives in 
ugly faces and unlovely, repelling manners. 

Will such a product repay the sufferings, the sacrifices, the 
mother-love that it has cost? It is for you, mother, to decide for 
your own small circle. Shall it be sunshine, and sweet-tempered, 
attractive, home-loving children to the end of your life, or shall it 
be a fine immaculate house, full of well-preserved “duds,” and 
a lonely, loveless, deserted old age? You must choose. 

Examples of both sorts are not hard to find. One that I know 
is a stately mansion full of treasures of art and upholstery. It 
would be a charming home in which to bring up young people, 
and teach them all sweet and beautiful things. But it has always 
been too good to use; its mistress is its slave. Six children have 
grown up in the nursery, which was as far out of the way and as 
dark and dull as possible, and as fast as they reached youth one 
after the other shook from his feet the dust of the place—dusé, 
did I say !—my speech is figurative, of course—and never made it 
home again. Its mistress has succeeded in preserving her things, 
but her children she has lost. 

Another, as large and roomy, but of less pretension, has been, 
and is, the dearest spot on earth to a family of five children. 
There is never a door shut nor a window darkened from one end 
of it to the other, excepting occasionally in the bedrooms. There 
is not one thing under the roof too valuable to use. Books are 
everywhere, and every one is welcome to be read. The children are 
all grown to man and womanhood, but not one of them has yet 
left the family nest. The sons take long journeys every day to 
and from their business, though it would be much more convenient 
to board in the city. One lovely daughter is her mother’s aid and 
chief officer in the administration of domestic affairs; the other 
has a round of duties outside, but returns on every occasion to the 
home where her heart is. With all her bright and cheerful olive- 
branches around her table, do you think that mother, approach- 
ing old age, regrets that her furniture is not fine, that her carpets 
are faded and her books are worn ? 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


S" ITCH ginghams for midsummer dresses are brought out at 
this early season to be made up during the modistes’ dull 
season, or by the home dress-maker in the quiet days of Lent. 
The colors fashionable for cashmeres are repeated in these simple 
cotton fabrics, and a touch of black in stripes or bars is added to 
many of the newest patterns. The black stripes are of sateen, and 
look like lines of genuine satin most effectively arranged at intervals 
on an old-rose gingham that is strewn with darker chiné flowers, 
or on sage green or pale blue of the same design; or there are 
irregular lines of black marking gray-blue, pink, or stem green 
stripes that alternate with white stripes; there are also plaids of 
Suéde and white with black and rose sateen bars, or pink and 
gray with black, green and gray with black, and yellow with white 
and black crossbars. 

Bordered ginghams are so wide that the width serves for the 
length of the skirt, the border trimming the foot; these have a 
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plain ground, with wide Scotch plaid border, or else graduated 
stripes of the new chiné designs in vines. Many light-colored 
ginghams have chine flowers of a darker shade amid narrow 
sateen stripes, while other new ginghams have broad chiné-fig- 
ured stripes alternating with white or light plain stripes. Bourette 
stripes with lace-like thin stripes are pretty, and the rough bou- 
rette threads, sometimes in black or in white, are strewn about at 
intervals on otherwise plain ginghams. Genuine tartan colors are 
seen in the newest Scotch plaids in the dark blue and green tar- 
tans so much worn in woollen goods, and in the gay Stuart plaids 
of red, green, and white. Fancy plaids come in charming soft 
colors of mauve with yellowish brown, of rose pink with white and 
green; of gray-blue or porcelain or navy blue with ivory white. 
Heliotrope, lavender, mauve, yellow, and green ginghams will be 
as much worn as they were last year, and there are many of the 
pretty half-inch stripes of three colors together, as green, cream, 
and old-rose, or gray, brown, and green, or lavender, violet, and 
brown, or pale blue, dark gray, and clear white. For children are 
the Scotch plaids and the smaller crossbars and fine stripes of a 
color on white. 


HOW TO MAKE GINGHAM DRESSES. 


For trimming these ginghams are the white embroidered mus- 
lins, used as yokes, Spanish jackets, collars, cuffs, and as inser- 
tions in the skirt of very simply made gowns, with full waist, 
slightly pointed in front, either straight or pointed in the back, 
and with straight skirts, The large sleeves will be worn by many, 
made precisely as they were last summer, but the modistes advise 
moderately large coat sleeves, or else the mutton-leg sleeves, made 
without too much fulness at the top. Gros grain ribbon of the 
most prominent color in the gingham will be set diagonally on the 
front of the bodice, and banded on its pointed edge. Wide van- 
dykes of white embroidery will be inserted straight across the front 
of pointed bodices of solid-colored ginghams, somewhat in yoke 
fashion, or two narrower rows of upturned points will be used, 
the lower row passing just under the armholes, and that above 
from sleeve to sleeve. The fashion of fastening the front of the 
bodice out of sight will be continued in these cotton dresses, the 
small buttons and loops being hidden under embroidery down the 
middle of the front, or under epaulettes or a Spanish jacket on the 
left side. The plaid ginghams will be cut bias throughout, and 
made with a round belted waist very slightly full at the belt, and 
quite plain on the shoulders, High standing collars of embroidery, 
and also turned-down collars, with cuffs to match on full sleeves, 
will be worn with these waists, 





NEW INDIA SILKS, 


Satin-striped India silks and those with black grounds are 
among the handsomest brought out for the next season’s dresses, 
many of them costing $2 or more per yard. The black satin stripes 
are of irregular widths, and amid them on the black ground are 
scattered gay-colored blossoms, single flowers with long stems, vio- 
lets, buttercups, blue corn-flowers, or carnations, and also larger 
sprays of acacia, wistaria, or almond blossoms, their green stems so 
much en évidence that they often suggest the color of the ribbon 
used for trimming the gown. Other new India silks have fine petit 
pois dots all over them, and are then strewn with flowers, and some- 
times the flowers are massed near one selvage to form a border, 
which serves for trimming, being used in ways that display the sel- 
vage, Plum-colored grounds are seen among stylish silks, and also 
many with green grounds. Brown figures on green grounds give 
one of the fashionable éontrasts of color, while another contrast, 
that of blue with green, is seen in varied designs of stripes, polka 
dots, and flowers. Persian patterns in light colors are arranged 
in wide zigzag stripes that alternate with cream white stripes. 
The black figures on light rose, green, or blue grounds introduced 
last summer are shown again, and will require trimmings of black 
lace or mousseline de soie, with black ribbons. For the dresses of 
very young ladies and young girls are finely striped grounds strewn 
with daisies, forget-me-nots, or rose-buds, as narrow stripes of 
green and white with tiny red carnations, or pink rose-buds on 
stripes of pale blue and white or brown and white, while small 
green branches are on clear gray and white stripes. The useful 
dark indigo blue silks are again imported for morning dresses ; 
the designs are white flowers, thistles, or grape clusters, or else 
stripes of white, yellow, green, or red placed two inches apart, in 
clusters of two narrow lines with a lavender stripe between. 





TRIMMINGS FOR INDIA SILKS. 


The trimmings for India silks are Chantilly insertions, beading, 
and laces (either black or white), open-patterned écru embroider- 
ies, and ribbons of gros-grain, satin, or velvet. The black inser- 
tions are an inch and a half wide, and are let in above the hem of 
the skirt in one or two rows, or they are set on in Eiffel Tower 
points up the front breadth and in bias rows on the sides. The 
narrow beadings are inserted between puffs on the bodice and 
sleeves, and above hems on the sash and skirt. Pointed laces 
form a double jabot down one side of the skirt, and are turned 
down around the neck of the bodice, or else they make a full soft 
frill down the middle of the front. Open-worked écru muslin 
embroideries, three inches wide, have their two straight edges 
sewed together, and are set on the front of a full bodice as a wide 
girdle pointing toward the middle, or they form a square-cornered 
Spanish jacket only in front, or perhaps in the back as well, and 
they also form deep cuffs for the full sleeves. The ribbons most 
used for trimming are two and a half inches wide, and are chosen 
of a color prevailing in the design of the silk rather than of 
the ground color, as a black India silk strewn with long-stemmed 
blue corn-flowers has green ribbons of the shade of the stem, or 
a dark blue silk with white design has white gros grain ribbons. 
The selvages of silks of nice quality are still much used for 
trimmings, especially in jabots on the skirt, along the side or 
back breadths, 

HOW INDIA SILKS ARE MADE. 


Full bodices, full sleeves, and slightly draped skirts are seen in 
the best models for India silk dresses, The bodice is in some 
cases lapped to one side straight down from the shoulder, giving 
a blouse effect to the middle of the front, and a frill of lisse or a 
jabot of muslin passes down the lapped edge. A shell-like pleat- 
ing of the same fabric is then put on the high collar and on 
the straight wristbands. Many bodices are the simple French 
waists with only seams under the arms and on the shoulders. 
Darts are not taken up in the fronts of these silks, but very full 
figures require side forms to give a proper fit. The fulness at 
the waist line is tucked or laid in four or six small pleats that turn 
toward the middle, and the edge of the waist is pointed and band- 
ed with ribbon. The light quality of India silk makes slight 
drapery necessary in the skirt, such as a full front breadth held 
in slightly curved drapery at the top, a pleated or shirred side 
breadth, with full back breadths. The silk foundation skirt has 
a short reed in the back, and is more trimmed at the foot than it 
was last year. 

Among the prettiest India silks are those of Spanish coloring 
—a yellow ground with narrow black stripes an inch and a 
quarter apart. The front of the skirt has a seam down the 
middle to form vandykes of the stripes, and black Chantilly in- 
sertion is set in the yellow stripes to accentuate these points, 
each row of insertion filling a space between two black stripes, 
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Bias rows are similarly placed far back on the sides, and there are 
three straight breadths behind. A jabot breadth otherwise strai 











it 
is next the pointed front breadths. A black velvet ribbon belt 
with long sash ends edges the bodice, which is cut to meet in 
points in front and back, and al trimmed with insertior \: 
dark blue India silk with very large Persian design entirely in 
white has a double jabot of white lora lace down the rig] t 
side, while the full back breadths are draped to show their selvage 
in short handkerchief points at the top. A useful gown of gold 


en brown India silk strewn with cream-colored 
foliage has for its trimming golden brown velvet 


es wide set in three straight rows fr 





belt to 








side breadth, and in shorter loops on the right s P 

bow on the ends; the front breadth between these is draped 1 
the back is quite straight. Lengthwise velvet ribbons on skirts 
are fastened at the belt, then allowed to droop in a loop below t! 








hips, are tacked there, and thence drop to the foot in a forked end 


or else are completed with a large chou on the het A pretty skirt 
of black India silk strewn with flowers has its side breadths held 
bv clusters of gathered tucks two fingers below the belt. then or 
namented with olive green gros grain ribbon set below the gathers 
in a large bow with a single pointed end hanging to the foot \ 
black satin-striped India silk with gay flowered design has a single 
vow of Chantilly insertion above the hem of its round skirt, and a 
sash drapery behind made of black surah fringed at the ends and 


A gray India silk with design of white 
flowers in stripes has the skirt laid in loose box pleats not too 
well defined on front and sides, trimmed ¢ t 


barred with insertions. 





left with two 





rows of black velvet ribbon, and on the three rows, 
each row tacked to fall in a loop, yet preserve its straight line, 
and extend to the foot in a pointed end The hem, th hes 
wide, is set on with narrow black heading, and a ul the 
silk is draped as a sash at the back, forming a sing oop 
and one end. 

For information received thanks are due Mad BARNES: and 





Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.: and 
B. AttMAN & Co. 





PERSONAL. 





Tue funeral of Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey, on the 
31st of December, 1889, was a most imposing solemnity The of- 
ficiating clergy were the Dean of Westminster (Dean Bradley), the 


Sub-Dean (Canon Protheroe), Canon Duckwort! 
Dr. Troutbeck (Precentor). By the side of the Dean of Ws 
ster were the Archbishop of Cante rbury, Primate of all England 
and Captain Walter Campbell, representing her Majesty The 
Dean of Windsor was also in attendance as Dean of the other 
royal burial-place, St. Ge orge’s, W i dsor, | 
not have been more appropriately chosen. 


», Canon Furse, and 








» pall-bearers could 
were Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson, representing the Poet-Laureate - Sir James Fitz-James 














Stephen, the Master of Trinity; Sir Theodore Martin; Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Master of Balliol (better known to Americans as Can- 
on Farrar, Canon of Westminster); Professor Sir Fred 
erick Leighton; Sir James Paget; Sir George Grove; Professor 
Knight; and Mr. George Smith, a member of the firm who were 





the poet’s publishers Thus art, music, law, medicine, literature, 
philosophy, and the two universities were adequately represented. 
Dr. Bridge had set to tender and exquisite it beautiful 
poem of Mrs. Browning, which her I He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” The singing of Wesley's inthem 
* All Go to one Place ” followed, and then the el 
ers, and the mourners moved slowly down t 
Poets’ Corner. Among those near the grave were the Earl of 
Roseberry, the Earl of Pembroke, Lyon Plavfai Mr Mur dell 1, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. Alma-Tadema, and Mr. Rider Haggard. After the 
words of the committal came a triumphant burst of musie from 
the organ, and the whole vast congregation, rising like one man, 
joined the choir in singing the familiar hymn, ‘ O God, our Help 
in Ages past.” Then followed the benediction, and the Dead 
March most impressively plaved, and so ended the service of the 
interment, in the place of highest honor, of one of the most illus 
trious of poets. 

—The shy and unassuming Darwin might, like Queen Gertrude, 
have been “ struck into amazement and admiration ’’ could he have 





‘lergy, the pall-bear- 


ie long aisle to the 














foreseen that, along with a Japanese translation just issued of his 
epoch-making books, the thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
of his Origin of Species would be celebrated in Tokio by about one 
hundred literary and scientific Japanese gentlemen. The com- 


memorative exercises consisted of a conversazione, a dinne r, ind 
speeches. Among the interesting objects in the reception hall 
were a fine oil portrait of Darwin—by a Japanese artist—a full set 
of Darwin’s works, a table full of Darwinian literature, e¢ 
of photographs of noted expounders of the Darwinian speculations, 
and cases of butterflies, plants, ete., carefully illustrating the do« 





llections 





trines of the master of evolutionary science 
—Ata recent Liberal Council held in North Staffordshire, E 

land, Lady Sandhurst addressed a large audience on the 

Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and the duty of intelligent 








women toward both their own countrymen and the waiting and 
suffering people of Ireland. Although charges were made for ad 
mission, more than four thousand persons were present, and loudly 
cheered Lady Sandhurst, whose address was lofty in tone and 
elegant in expression. The object of the Women’s Federation, 
which Lady Sandhurst represents, is to counteract the work of the 
Primrose League. But it labors directly for » enlightenment of 


the public mind on questions of practical polities 





—Everybody knows the fascination there is in Will Carleton’s 
homely ballads, going straight, as they do, to the popular heart, 
At the close of a recent lecture in Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn, 


beautiful poem, included in City Legends, published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, entitled “The Pastor’s Farewell.” It is 
inspired by the pathetic incident of Mr, Beecher’s meeting and 
caressing two little children in the aisle, after his last sermon in 
Plymouth pulpit, and we do not wonder that many who listened 
to the stanzas of the poet were affected to tears. 

—Mrs. Mary Simmons, aged twenty-four, is the first woman in 
the United States to be licensed as steam-boat mate. She has been 
on the Mississippi for the last eight vears, and has learned the 
smallest detail in the management of steam-boats. When she 
applied for a master’s license, Mrs. Simmons found that she must 
serve one year as master’s mate before being 
therefore serving her apprenticeship on the transfer boat of which 
her husband is captain. But at the end of her probation she ex- 
pects to command a boat, and in time to own one, 

—Lady Louisa Brnee,a collateral descendant of King Robert 
the Bruce, lately unveiled in the Abbey Church, Dunfermline, 
Scotland, a handsome monumental brass over the tomb of that 
brave and unhappy monarch, whose remains were discovered in a 
vault beneath the church in 1818, after their resting-place had 
been forgotten for centuries. It would seem a somewhat tardy 
remembrance, after five hundred years of indifference, to set up 
a brass to the memory of the man who won the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, who forced the haughty Edward to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of Scotland, and from whose veins came the blood of 
the houses of Stuart and of Brunswick. 


Mr. Carleton stepped to the platform, and read, by request, his 











eligible. She is 
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durance; and at thirty the 
woman whose beauty should 


then be at its fairest, is pre- 

Tue charming house gown maturely faded, worn, hag 
illustrated in Fig. 1 is of gard 

mignonette green wool com- Indeed, whether among 


bined with broché wool of 
the same tint. The straight 
skirt of the plain wool has 
some slight drapery folds on 
the front, and is relieved on 
the left side by two pointed 
tasselled draperies of broché 
wool. The round bodice is 
draped on the shoulders over 
a guimpe of broché wool, 


men or women, such a thing 
as a serene and beautiful old 


Is How scarcely ever to 
be seen. For the father of 
the family, on his side, is not 
exempt The 


iless competition which 


from worry 


s to-day a law of business in 
ail its branches, renders the 


task of providing forthe most 


and hasa wide folded girdle. urgent needs of those de 
The afternoon gown, Fig. pendent upon him a difficult 
5 ’ ba) t 


2, is of éeru cashmere with 
copper-colored velvet and 


A 


How is it 


a mistaken sense of duty or 


one then, when 


guipure lace embroidered in of pride makes him feel that 
cashmere colors. The skirt he must provide fc r their fac 
has a velvet panel in one titious wants as well? He 


side, bordered with flat bands 
of lace. The bodice is in the 
form of a small sleeveless 
jacket of velvet, bordered 
with lace, with fronts which 
meet in a single point on the 
chest over full vest fronts of 





in 


Dae 
i 


must strain every nerve n 
order to doso; he does strain 
every nerve, and not seldom 
he overtaxed heart or brain 
gives way, and he 
s ill-placed ambitior 


It is to be reg 


f 
s for 








with 


retted 


cashmere. The full sleeves hat, as a nation, we are not 
have deep lace - bordered satisfied with simpler way 
velvet cuffs. of living; for individual ef 
The reception _ toilette fort, when a general evil is 
shown in Fig. 3 is of dark in question, counts for littl 
green velvet over which écru and the solitary reformer of 


reticella lace is draped. The 
gown is in princesse shape, 
with a short train, a heart- 
shaped throat, and half-long 
sleeves. The lace on the 
back is shaped to the train ; 
that on the front is draped 
on one side of the 
and on the skirt. The edges 
of the velvet are beaded. 

A promenade toilette of 
beaver-colored 
with 


bodice 


broché wool 


seal brown velvet is 


social abuses too often falls 
a victim to his zeal without 
having achieved the results 
which might compensate him 
for personal sacrifice 

It has been said that the 
proverbs of a nation 


epitomize 


are its 
d wisdom ; national 
proverbs, at all events, reveal 
something of national « 
Spani 
hich very 
ir pt 


acter, ind the 





shown in Fig. 4. A beaver- phy of life, viewed from a 
colored feather band extends business stand-point: Para 
down one side of the skirt, que te matas buscando si bus. 


and a deep velvet border is 
atthe foot. The short point- 
ed basque is of velvet, with 
revers of broché wool edged 
with feather bands, and with 


Fie. 1.—HOUSE 


GOWN. 


Fie. 2. 


AFTERNOON 


GOWN. 





cas para vivir ? (Why do you 
kill vourse g if vou 
?) We 
might with profit take exam- 
ple from them in this respect, 


{ work 


work in order to live 





and reserve some share of our energies and our time for the leis- 
that 
for when the desired goal is reacl ed, the 


square page’s sleeves of broché wool bordered with feathers 
hanging over close under-sleeves of velvet. The muff is made of 
feather bands to match, and the small capote bonnet of the velvet 
of the gown. 


Worry. 


NNUMERABLE are the destructive agencies which are con- 

stantly at work around us, and by which not only our comfort 

“and our health, but even our lives are 

threatened. The very elements would seem 

ahs : to-be in league against us, and the attempt 

| to subjugate them to our service is a per- 

petual warfare in which victory is not al- 

| ways on our side. Floods, fires, accidents 

| by sea and land have slain their thousands 
j 
| 
| 


urely enjoyment of life, instead of spending both in 
defeats it 


freshness of the powers, mental and physical, so necessary to all 


a task 
8 OWN purpose ; 





—_—,- 


and their tens of thousands; yet we carry 
within ourselves a foe more fatal to our 
health and our lives than any of these—a 
foe that works in silence and obscurity, like 
the little worm eating its way through the 
keel of the stately vessel which it at last 
delivers a prey to the engulfing waters. 
This foe, when it has slain its victim, is 
known by the name of heart-disease, apo- 
plexy, cancer, consumption, or some other 
of the many titles bestowed by the doctors 
upon it, according as circumstances may 
determine the particular form under which 
it manifests itself in any given case, but its 
real name is worry. And worry is not only 
an enemy to health and to life; it is an 
enemy to good looks, good temper, and a 
good heart as well. For let the most ami- 
able disposition in the world once surrender 
itself to the assaults of this enemy, and it be- 
comes sour,impatient,and even uncharitable. 
The fairest face cannot long withstand its 
Look at the young mother, her 
countenance transfigured by the divine pow- 
er of love as she gazes at her first-born 
sleeping peacefully on her lap, while her 
imagination runs joyfully forward to anti- 
cipate the delights which the future has in 
store for her in this blessed companionship ; 
and look at the same mother a few years 
later, still young, still fair, but the divine 
light has left her face; worry has found 
entrance to the citadél of her being. 
Anxiety for her baby’s welfare, her desire 
to make this dearer self a delight to the 
eye, to dress it in embroidered garments, to 
have all its belongings dainty and beautiful, 
the cares of her new state—cares too often 
entered upon without adequate preparation 
—have proved too much for her, and the 
duties and responsibilities that should have 
been a source of joy and a stimulus to the 
development of her higher powers are fet- 
ters that bind her spirit down to earth. 
The hours she should dedicate to the stor- 
ing up of mental and physical health which 
alone can save her from utterly breaking 
down in some future emergency which is 
sure to come, she spends wearing her eye- 
sight and her strength away in the fashion- 
ing of some little garment, the beauty of 
which any accident may destroy, and which 
a very short time at most must render use- 
less. As the child grows up the same thing 
continues, with slight variation. If it is a 
boy, things are not so bad as far as its ward- 
robe is concerned, but in other respects they 
are perhaps worse; if it is a girl, every year 
of course brings new and increasing needs, 
and every year will, in either case, bring 
new calls on the mother’s strength and en 
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enjoyment, is exhausted, and the succezsful com- 
petitor is more often to be pitied than envied by 
those whom he has distanced in the race for 
wealth or honors, 

Let us be satisfied in our various occupations 
with simpler results—results commensurate with 
our powers, and the inevitable worry produced 
by working always at fever-heat and with every 
faculty maintained at high-pressure will be re- 
placed by the satisfying de light of congenial la 
bor, pursued not to the exclusion of every other 
interest, every other aim in life except the one, 
but only to that point when rest becomes 2 lux- 
ury instead of the collapse of the energies which 
it too often is. For it is the constant as well as 
the excessive strain upon the powers which wears 
them out, just as a piece of machinery which is 
constantly in use wears out, proportionately, much 
sooner than another machine of the same kind 
Let the 
intervals of relaxation from labor be devoted to 
restful recreation instead of the feverish pursuit 
of pleasures which are a greater tax upon the 
vital forces than labor itself; and let our home 
surroundings be plainer, our daughters’ gowns 


simpler, if need be, rather than that Juxury in 


which is allowed stated periods of rest. 


the one or elegance in the other be purchased at 
the sacrifice of a mother’s health or a father’s 
peace of mind 





ARMOREL OF LYONESSE* 
A Romance of To-vap. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtnor or “ For Farru anp Frerpom,” “ Tur Worip 
Went Very Wert Tuen,” “ Aut. Sorts anp 


Conpitions oF Men,” “ Tur Bewt. oF 
Sr. Pavu’s,” ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLOWER FARM 
aera startled out of sleep by the sudden 


\ feeling of danger, which always seizes us in 
a strange bed—except a bed at an inn—sat up 
and looked around him. His room was small 
and low, and simply furnished. He was lying on 
a feather-bed of the old-fashioned kind; the bed- 
stead was of wood, but without curtains. He 
presently remembered where he was. On Sam- 
son Island. The guest of a child—a girl of 
fifteen. 

He sprang out of bed and threw open the win- 
dow. His room was over the porch. The fra- 
grance of the lemon-verbena tree arose like steam 
from a hay-stack, and filled his chamber. Below 
him, and beyond the garden, the geese waddled 
on the green, the ducks splashed in the pond, 
and in the farm-yard Peter walked about slowly, 
carrying a pitchfork in his hands, but apparent- 
ly for amusement rather than use, as if it had 
been a Court sword. 

He looked at his watch. It was half past sev- 
en. At this time in London he would have been 
still in the first long slumber of the night. Now 
he was eager to be up and dressed, if only for a 
better understanding of the situation. To be the 
guest of a child has the freshness of novelty. 
But it is a situation which might lead to compli- 
cations. Suppose a guardian, or a lawyer, or a 
cousin of some kind, were to cross over in a boat, 
and ask what he was doing there. And suppose 
he had no better reply than the plain truth— 
that this young lady had been so good as to invite 
him. Would a man go down to stay at a coun- 
try house on the simple invitation of a school-girl ? 
At the same time, this girl appeared to be the 
mistress of the establishment. There was an 
ancient lady—too old for superintendence—and 
there were servants. Well, if no guardian chal- 
lenged his presence, why, then, for a single day— 
he must not stay more—it surely mattered little. 
The girl was but a child. Yet he must not stay 
longer. Perhaps they were not too well off; he 
must not be a burden. And again, though the 
girl invited him to stay, she named no limit of 
time. She did not invite him to stay for a week 
or for a fortnight. Perhaps she expected him 
to co away that very morning. 

He proceeded, with somewhat thoughtful coun- 
tenance considering these things, to dress, pay- 
ing as much attention to his personal appearance 
as a young man should and an old man must. 
It is the privilege of middle-aged men to go slov- 
enly if they please; no one regardeth him of 
middle-age, While their locks are turning gray 
and their children are growing up, they are in the 
thick of the day’s work, and they may disregard, 
if they choose, the mysteries of the toilette. Apol- 
Jo, however, must be as jealous about his apparel 
and adornment as the Graces themselves, who are 
always represented at the moment before the 
choice is made, A velvet jacket and a white 
waistcoat are trifles in themselves, but they be 
come a youthful figure, and a face which has 
finely cut features, and is decorated with a prom- 
ising silky beard, pointed withal, and the brown 
shading of a young mustache. Besides, he who 
is an artist thinks more than other young men 
about such things. Dress to him becomes cos- 
tume. Color has to be considered; such pictu- 
resqueness as is possible in modern fashion is 
aimed at; the artistic craving for fitness and 
beauty must be satisfied. Roland did what he 

could, and with his velvet coat, a clean white 
waistcoat, a crimson scarf, a good figure, and a 
handsome face, he was as handsome a youth of 
twenty-one as one is likely to find anywhere. 

Again, as he opened his door and began to de- 
scend the narrow stairs, there came over him that 
curious feeling of having been in the place before. 
He had felt it in the evening when Armorel played 
“ Dissembling Love.” Now he felt it again. And 
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when he stood in the porch, he seemed to remem- 
ber standing there once, long ago—long ago— 
but how long he could not tell; nor, as happen- 
ed to him before, could he remember what had 
happened on that occasion. 

Armorel herself was in the garden, looking for 
some flowers for the breakfast table. She greet- 
ed him with a smile of welcome and a friendly 
grasp of the hand. There was also a look of 
kindly solicitude on her face which would have 
suited a chatelaine of forty years. Had he slept 
well? Had he really been provided with every- 
thing he wanted? Was there anything at all 
lacking? If so, would he speak to Chessun ? 
Breakfast, she said, leaving him in the garden, 
would be served in a few minutes. 

Would he speak to Chessun? Then it seemed 
as if she meant him to stay another night. What 
should he do? 

Then Armorel came back 

“ Breakfast is quite ready,” she said. “ Come 
in, Roland Lee. Itis a beautiful morning. There 
is a fresh breeze and a smooth sea. We can go 
anywhere this morning. TI have spoken to Peter, 
and he will be ready to go with us in an hour or 
so. I think we may even get out to Scilly and 
Maiden Bower.” 

Yes, the morning was bright and the sky was 
clear. In the golden sunshine of September the 
islets across the water showed like creations of a 
poet’s dream. 

Roland drew a deep breath of admiration. 
“ Everybody,” he said, ‘‘ ought to come to Scilly, 
and to stay a long time.” 

He turned from the view to the girl beside him. 
She had changed her blue flannel dress fora dain- 
tier and a prettier costume—think not that there 
are no shops at Hugh Town—of gray nun’s cloth, 
daintily embroidered in front. Still at her throat 
she wore a red flower, and round her neck clung 
the golden torque found in the old King’s grave. 
Her dark eyes glowed; her lips were parted in a 
smile; her cheek showed the dewy bloom that 
some girls, fortunate above their sisters, can ex- 
hibit when they first appear in the morning; her 
long tresses were now tied up and confined; she 
looked as if she had just stepped forth from her 
chamber, fresh from her sleep. No one certainly 
could have guessed that she had been up since 
six; nor that the fish which had been hissing in 
the frying-pan, and were now lying meekly side 
by side in a dish on the breakfast table, were of 
her own catching. An hour’s sitting in the boat 
off Samson Ledge with hook and line had pro- 
cured this splendid contribution to the morning 
banquet. Fish fragrant with the salt sea; fish that 
had not been packed tight in boxes, nor travelled 
in railway trains, nor been slapped about on count- 
ers, nor been packed in ice; fish that can never 
lie on a London table—these were set out before 
Roland’s hungry gaze. 

The ancient dame did not appear. The two 
breakfasted, as they had supped, together. I do 
not know how or where Armorel learned the art 
and practice of hospitality, but certainly she show- 
ed a true feeling in the matter of feeding—es- 
pecially at breakfast. First, the table was dec- 
orated with the autumn leaves of the bramble— 
crimson, yellow, purple: few, indeed, know how 
beautiful a table may be made when decorated 
with these leaves. There were also a few late 
flowers from the garden; but not many. The 
coffee was strong, the milk hot and thick, the 
bread and butter home-made, like the beer of yes- 
ter-eve ; the ham was cured by Chessun ; the eggs 
were collected by Armorel; she had also with 
her own hands made the jam and the cake. 

Armorel sat behind the cups with as much ease 
as if she had been accustomed from infancy to 
entertain young gentlemen at breakfast. She was 
serious over her task, and poured out the coffee 
as if it was something precious, not to be wasted 
or carelessly administered, which is the spirit in 
which all good food should be approached. She 
did not ask any questions nor did she talk much 
during the banquet. Perhaps she had an instine- 
tive perception of the great truth that breakfast, 
which is taken at the beginning of the day—the 
sacred day, with all its possibilities and its chances 
of what may happen; the fateful day, which 
alone and unaided may change the whole course 
and current of a life —should be approached with 
a becoming gravity. At breakfast the man for- 
tifies himself before he goes forth to work. But 
he has the work before him. In the evening it 
is done; he has passed through the dangers of 
the day; he still lives; he has received no hurt; 
he has, we hope, prospered in his honest handi- 
work ; he may laugh and rejoice. But at break- 
fast we should be serious 

“ What will you do,” asked Armorel, breakfast 
completed, “until Peter is ready? He has got 
some work, you know, before he can come out.” 

“T should like first,” he said, “to see your 
flower farm, if I may.” 

“If you please. But there is nothing to see at 
this time of the year. You must not think that 
we grow flowers all the year round. If you were 
here in February, you would see the fields cover- 
ed with beautiful flowers—iris, anemone, jonquil, 
narcissus, and daffodil. They are very pretty then, 
and the air is sweet with their scent. But now 
the fields are quite bare.” 

“T should like to see them, however.” 

“T will show them to you. It is a great happi- 
ness to the islands,” said Armorel, gravely, “ that 
we have found out the flower farming. Everybody 
was very poor before. All the old ways of living 
were gone, you see. A long time ago the people 
had wrecks every winter—the sea cast up quan- 
tities of things which they could sell, or they went 
out in boats and took the things out of the hold 
when the ship was on the rocks. And then they 
were all smugglers; the Scillonians used to run 
over to France openly, day and night, with no one 
to stop them. And they used to carry fruit and 
vegetables out to the homeward-bound ships in 
the Channel. And then they were pilots, as well. 
Some of the men used to make as much as two 





hundred pounds a year as pilots. My grandfathers 
were all pilots. They were smugglers too; and 
they had this farm and grew vegetables for the 
ships. Then the Government built the light-houses 
and there were no more wrecks; and the Prevent- 
ive Service came and stopped the smuggling; and 
since the steamers took the place of the sailing 
ships no vessels put in here, and there are no 
more pilots wanted. So, you see, it was as if no- 
thing was left at all.” 

“Tt does seem rough on the people.” 

‘First they tried kelp-making. They collected 
the sea-weed and put it in a kiln or furnace, and 
made a fire under it. I can show you some of 
the old furnaces still. But that came to an end, 
Then they tried a fishing company; but I be- 
lieve it did not pay. And then they began to 
build ships; but I suppose other people could 
build them better; so that came to an end too. 
And for some time I do not know how all the peo- 
ple lived. As for the farms,they could never 
grow enough for the islands. Then a great many 
of the people went away. They had to go, or they 
would have starved. Some went to England, and 
some to America, and some to Australia. All the 
families went away from Samson, one by one, un- 
til at last there were none left but ourselves and 
Justinian, On Bryher and St. Martin’s they be- 
came fishermen, but not here. As for Justinian, 
he sent away all his boys except Peter. Oh! they 
have done very well—splendidly. One is a coast- 
guard, and one is bo’s’n in the Queen’s Navy. One 
is Captain of a steamer trading between Philadel- 
phia and Cuba; and one is actually chief steward 
on a great Pacific liner! Justinian is very proud 
of him.” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Roland. ‘“ With reason.” 

“The Scillonians,” the girl continued, proudly, 
“all get on very well wherever they go. They are 
honest, you see, as well as clever,” 

“ And the flower farming ?” 

“Somebody discovered that the early spring 
flowers which begin here in January could be ear- 
ried to London and sold quite fresh. And then 
everybody began to plant bulbs. That is all. We 
have had a farm of some kind here for I do not 
know how many generations.” 

“Since the time,” Roland suggested, “ when, 
in consequence of the separation of Scilly from 
the mainland and the disappearance of Lyonesse, 
the Royal Family found themselves left in Sam- 
son.” 

She laughed. ‘“ Well, all these stone enclos- 
ures on the hill belonged to our farm. We grew 
things and ate them, I suppose. Perhaps we sold 
them. But we were then poor, 1 know; and now 
we have no more trouble.” 

Beside and behind the farm-house on the slope 
of the hill they came upon a series of little fields 
following one after the other. They were quite 
small—some mere patches, none larger than a 
garden of ordinary size, and they were all enclosed 
and shut in by high hedges, so that they looked 
like largish boxes with the lids off. Some of the 
hedges were of elm, growing thick and close ; some 
of escallonia, with its red flowers; some of ve- 
ronica, its purple blossom like heads of bulrush ; 
some of the service-tree ; and some, but not many, 
of tamarisk, its pink bunches of blossom all dis- 
played at this time of the year. But the fields 
were now brown and bare, and had nothing at all 
growing in them, except a few patches of gladiolus 
now dying. Beyond these fields, however, there 
were others of larger area, with ruder hedges form- 
ed by laths, reeds, wooden palings, and stone walls. 
These were enclosed and partly sheltered for the 
growth of vegetables. 

“These are our fields,” said Armorel. “ At 
this time of year there is nothing to show you. 
Our harvest begins in January and lasts till May, 
but February and March are our best months. 
See, there is Peter with a young man from Bry- 
her, planting bulbs for next year; they are taken 
up every three years and replanted.” 

Peter, in fact, was at work. He was superin- 
tending—a form of work which he found to suit 
him best—while the young man from Bryher, who 
looked more than half sailor, with a broad long- 
handled spade, was leisurely turning over the light 
sandy soil, and laying in the bulbs side by side 
out of a great basket. 

“Tt seems an easy form of agriculture,” said 
Roland. 

“Tt is not hard. There is nothing to do after 
this until the flowers are picked. But sometimes 
a cold wind will come down from the north, and 
will kill a whole field full of blossoms, in spite 
of all our hedges. That is a terrible loss. When 
everything goes well, we cut the flowers, pack 
them in boxes, carry them over to the Port, and 
next morning they are sold in London—oh ! and 
all over the country, in every big town.” 

“T shall never again behold a daffodil in Feb- 
ruary,” said Roland, “ without thinking of Sam - 
son. You have lent a new association to the 
spring flowers. Henceforth they will bring back 
this glorious view of sea and islands, gray and 
black rocks, the splendid sunshine and the fresh 
breeze—and,” he added, with a winning smile and 
deferential eyes, “the Lady of Lyonesse.” 

Armorel laughed. It was very nice to be called 
the Lady of Lyonesse: nobody before had ever 
called her anything except plain Armorel. And 
it was quite a new experience to have a young 
gentleman treating her with deference as well as 
compliment. 

At the back of the house was an orchard, 
through which they presently passed. Like the 
flower fields, it was protected by a high hedge of 
elm. But the apple-trees looked like the olives 
of Provence—every one seemed in the last decay 
of age. They were twisted and dwarfish; the 
branches grew in queer angles and elbows, as if 
they were crouching down out of reach of the 
north wind; the trunks were bent, and, which 
completed their resemblance to the olive, all alike 
were covered and clothed with a thick gray li- 
chen, clinging to every bough like a glove, and 
hanging like afringe. If you tear it off, the tree 
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begins to shiver and shake, though on Samson it 
is never cold. 

“Let us sit down,” said Roland, “in this se- 
cluded spot and talk. Have I your leave, Ar- 
morel, to— Thank you.” He made no more 
seruple about calling her by her Christian name. 
It was quite natural. He could not bring him- 
self to say “ Miss Rosevean ” to this girl so young 
and so simple. Besides, after the manner of her 
own people, she called him by his Christian name. 
He filled and lit his brier-root, and lay back on 
the warm bank, gazing upward at the blue sky 
through the leaves and the twisted branches of 
an aged apple-tree. 

“It is good to be here. Do you know how very, 
very good it was of you to ask me, Armorel ? 
And do you know how very, very rash it was?” 

The girl, who showed her youth and inexperi- 
ence in many little ways, regarded him with ad- 
miration unconcealed. Certainly he was a per- 
sonable young man, even picturesque. When his 
beard should be a little longer, when his mustache 
should be a little stronger, he might be able to 
pass for Charles I. idealized, and in early man- 
hood, when as yet he had not begun to dissimu- 
late. . 

“T was so glad when you promised to stay,” 
she replied, truthfully, 

“ Again, it is most good of you tosay so. But, 
Armorel, a dreadful misgiving has possessed me. 
Does your—does the Ancestress approve of the 
invitation ?” 

Armorel laughed. ‘‘ Why,” she said, “ we never 
consult her about anything. She is too old, you 
know.” 

“Was nobody consulted at all? Did you ask 
me here all out of your own head, as the children 
say ?” 

“Why not? There is nobody to consult. Why 
should I not ask you?” 

“It was very good of you—only—well—you 
are younger than most ladies who invite people 
to their house.” 

“Well—but I asked you,” she replied, with a 
little irritation; “and you said you would come. 
You asked if anybody could stay on the island.” 

“Yes of course.” He did not explain that at 
first he thought the place was a lodging-house. 
The mistake was not unnatural; but he could not 
explain. “T ought to have known,” he said. “ You 
are the Queen of Samson, as well as a Princess in 
Lyonesse. I beg your Majesty to forgive the ig- 
norance of a traveller from foreign parts.” 

“ Justinian and Peter manage the farm. Dor- 
cas and Chessun manage the house. There is no 
one toask,” she added, simply,“ what I am doing.” 
She said this with a touch of sadness 

“Have you no relations—cousins—nobody ?” 

“T have some cousins. They live in London, I 
believe. One of them went away in the Long 
Wars, and became a purser in the Navy. After 
that he was purveyor for the Fleet, and was made 
a Knight. He was my grandfather’s cousin, so I 
suppose he is dead by this time, but I dare say 
he has left children.” 

“You are very lonely, Armorel.” 

“T had three brothers, but they were all drown- 
ed—father, mother, three brothers, all drowned 
together coming from St. Agnes. That was ten 
years ago, when I was only a little girl and did 
not know what it meant. All our misfortunes, 
my great-great-grandmother says, are due to the 
wickedness of her husband’s father, who took a 
bag of treasures from the neck of a passenger 
rescued from a wreck. You heard her last night. 
Do you think that God would drown my innocent 
brothers and my innocent father and mother all 
on the same day because eighty years ago that 
wicked thing was done ?” 

“No, Armorel. I can believe a great deal, but 
that I cannot believe.” 

“And so, you see, I am quite alone. Why 
should I not invite you to stay here 2” J 

“There is not, in reality, Armorel, any reason, 
except that you did not know anything about me.” 

“Oh, but I saw you and talked with you.” 

“Yes; but that was not enough. We do not 
ask people into our houses unless we know some- 
thing about them.” 

“T could see that you were a gentleman.” 

“You are very good to think so. Let me try 
to justify that belief. But, Armorel, seriously, 
there are thieves and rogues and wicked men in 
the world. Some of these may come to Scilly. 
Do not ask another stranger. Believe me, it is 
dangerous. As for me, you have shown me your 
flower farm and have entertained me hospitably. 
Let me thank you, and take my departure.” 

“Go away? Take your departure? Why?” 
Armorel looked ready to cry. “You have only 
just come. You have seen nothing.” 

“Do you really wish me to stay another 
night ?” 

“Of course I do. What is it, Roland Lee? 
You have got something on your mind. Why 
should you not stay ?” 

“T should like somebody,” he replied, weakly, 
‘to approve. If the Ancestress, or even Dorcas, 
or Chessun herself, would approve—” 

“Why, of course Dorcas approves, She says 
it is the best thing in the world for me to have 
some one here to talk to. She said so yesterday 
evening, and again this morning.” 

“Tn that ease, Armorel, and since it is so de. 
lightful here, and so new, and since you are so 
kind, I will stay one more day.” 

He remembered his friend’s warning, and the 
grumpiness which he showed on the way back. 
His conscience smote him, but not severely. He 
would be very careful. And, after all, she was 
but a child. He would just stay the one day, 
and make a sketch or two; then he would go 
away. 

“That is settled, then. One more day, or per- 
haps one more week, or a month, or a year,” she 
said, laughing. “ And now, before Peter is ready, 
I must leave you for ten minutes, because I have 
to make a cake for your tea this evening. As 
for dinner, we shall have that in the boat, or on 
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noe of the islands. It is my business, you know, 
to make the puddings and the cakes.” 

“ Armorel, you shall not. I would rather go 
without.” 

“You shall certainly not go without a cake. 
Why, I like to make things. It would be dull 
here indeed if I had not got things to do all 
day long.” 

“Do you not find it dull sometimes, even with 
things to do?” 

“Perhaps. Sometimes. TIsuppose we are all of 
us tempted to be discontented at times, even when 
we have so many blessings as I enjoy.” Armorel 
was young enough, you see, to talk the language 
of her nurses and serving-women, 

‘“‘ How do you get through the day?” 

“T get up at six o’clock, except in winter, 
when it is too dark. I have a run with Jack 
after breakfast. We run up the hill and down 
the other side; round Porth Bay, just to see the 
waves beating on White Island Le dge, where you 
very nearly—” 

“ Very nearly,” Roland echoed ; “ but for you.” 

“Then we run up Bryher Hill, and stand on 
the carn, just for Jack to bark at the north wind.” 

“Sometimes it rains.” 

“Oh yes; and sometimes it blows such a gale 
of wind that I could not stand on the carn for 
a moment. Then I stay at home and make or 
mend something. There are always things to 
be made or mended. Then we are always want- 
ing stores of some kind or other, and I have to 
go over to Hugh Town and buy them. At Hugh 
Town there are shops where they keep beautiful 
things; you can buy anything you want at Hugh 
Town. We cannot make pins and needles at 
home, can we? Then we have dinner, and Granny 
is brought in. Sometimes she wakes up then, and 
gets lively, and knows everything that is going 
on. She will talk quite sensibly for an hour at 
atime. And I have my fiddle to practise. Af- 
ter tea, when the days are long enough, I go up 
on the hills again and wander about till dark.” 

“And do you never have any companions at 
all?” he asked, with ac urious, unreasoning, per- 
fectly inexcusable touch of 





alousy, because it 
could not matter to him even if all the young 
men of St. Mary’s and Bryher and Treseco and 
St. Martin’s came over every Sunday to court this 
dainty damsel. Yet he did feel the least bit anx- 
ious. 





“ Never any companions. Nobody ever comes 
here. They used to come when Granny was 
still able to talk, in order to ask her advice, 
She was so wise, you see.” 

‘And every evening vou make music for the 
Ancestress and the worthy Tryeth family ?” 

‘Yes. And then I have supper and go to 
bed. Generally Dy nine o'" lock we are all asicep 
in the house.” 

‘It would be a monotonous life if you were 
older, But it is only a preliminary or a prepara- 
tion to something els It is the overture, played 
in soft music, to the happy comedy of your future 
life, Armorel.” 

’ she re- 
plied. “Of course my life must seem dull to 
you,” 

“One cannot always live on lovely skies and 
sunlit seas and enchanted islands,” 

“Sometimes it seems to me that a little more 
talk would be pleasant. Justinian talks very 
well, to be sure; but he is the only one. He 
knows quantities of wrecks. 


“You mean to say something kind, 


It would astonish 
you to hear him tell of the wrecks he has seen, 
Dorcas talks very little now, beeause she has lost 
all her teeth. Chessun is a silent woman, be- 
cause she’s always been kept under by her mo- 
ther. And Peter's not a talkative boy, because 
he’s always been kept under both by his father 
and his mother. sesides, he got that nasty fall 
which made all his hair fall off. You can’t won- 
der if he thinks about that a good deal. And 
they are all getting old.’ 


“ 





s. They seem to be getting very old, in- 
deed. Some day they will follow the example of 
other old people and vanish. Then, Armorel, 
you will be like Robinson Crusoe or Alexander 
Selkirk.” 

“T know all about Alexander Selkirk. He lived 
alone on Juan Fernandez, having been put ashore 
by Captain Stadling, of the Cingue Ports. He had 
been four years and four months on the island 
when Captain Woodes Rogers found him. He 
was clothed in goat-skin. He built two huts with 
pimento-trees, and covered them with long grass, 
and lined them with the skins of goats. He made 
fire by rubbing two sticks together on his knee. 
And he lived by catching goats. You mean, Ro- 
land Lee,” she said, with great seriousness, ‘ that 
some day or other all these old people will die— 
my great-great-grandmother, Justinian, Doreas, 
and even Peter and Chessun, and that then I shall 
be alone on the island, That would be terrible. 
But it will not happen in that way. Iam sure it 
will not, because it would be so very terrible. We 
are in the Lord’s hand, and it will not be allowed,” 

The young man colored, and dropped his eves. 
There certainly was not_a single girl of all those 
whom he knew in London who could have said 
such a thing so simply and so sincerely. Not the 
youngest girl fresh from the most religious teach- 
ing could say sucha thing. Yet they go to church 
a good deal oftener than Armorel, whose chances 
were only once a week, and then only when the 
weather was fine. This it is to be a Scillonian, 
and to believe what you hearin chureh. Roland 
had no reply to make. Even g@ hint that faith 
so simple and so complete was rare would have 
been cruel and wicked. 

“You have quoted Woodes Rogers,” he said, 
presently. ‘Have you read that good old navi- 
gator? I suppose you read a great deal. It is 
not often that one finds a girl quoting from 
Woodes Rogers.” 

“Ohno. Ido not read much. 
case full of books, but I only read the voyages. 
There is a whole row of them. Woodes Rogers, 
Shelvock, Commodore Anson, Wallis, Carteret, 


There is a book- 
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and Cook—and more besides. I like Carteret 
best, because his ship was so small and so crazy, 
and his men so few and so weak, and yet he 
would keep on traversing the ocean as long as he 
could, and discovered a great deal more than his 
Commander, who cowardly deserted him.” 

“'There are other things in the world besides 
voyages, and other books.” 

“T learned the other things at school. There 
was geography—the world is only the Scilly Isl- 
ands spread out big. And history too. You 
would be surprised to find what a lot of English 
history there is that belongs to Scilly. Queen 
Elizabeth built the Star Fort—you’ve seen the 
Star Fort on the Garrison. There is Charles I.’s 
Castle on Tresco, all in ruins; and down below 

Cromwell’s Castle, which I will show you. 
And Charles II. staid here. Oh! and there was 
the Spanish Armada; I must not forget that, be- 
cause of my great-great-grandfather three hun- 
dred years ago, who was wrecked here.” 

‘How was that ?” 

“ He was a Captain or officer of some kind on 
board one of the Spanish ships. His name was 
Don Hernando Mureno. After the Armada was 
defeated and driven away, some of the ships came 
down the Irish Sea, and among them his ship. 
And she ran ashore on one of the Outer Islands 
—I think on Maiden Bower. How many were 
saved I cannot tell you; but some were, and 
among them Don Hernando Mureno himself. He 
staid here and never wanted to go away any more, 
but married a Scillonian, and lived out his life 
on Bryher, and is buried in the old church at St. 
Mary’s, where I could show you his grave and 
the head-stone, though the letters are all gone by 
this time. I have his sword still, and I will show 
it to vou. One of my grandfathers married his 
rranddaughter. They say I take after the Span- 
ish side.” 

“You are a true Castilian, Amorel. 








Unless, 
(Continued on page 133, Supplement.) 





VIENNA HOUSE-KEEPING 
UNION. 
II. 


MERICAN house-ke« pers are expected to hear 
JA with humility that the women of European 
countries are much more successful than they in 
solving the domestic problem; and we are ex- 
pected also, when occasion offers, to study their 
methods with the utmost care, if perchance any 
scraps of their wisdom may be found to apply 
to our own forlorn condition. 
ti 


Therefore, in quite 
ie proper frame of mind, I started off one morn- 
ing in company with a friend, another American 
house-keeper, to visit the Training-school for 
House-servants that I knew to belong to my 
House-keepers’ Union. The fact that I was a 
member of this I knew would give me the open 





sesame, and I could ask questions to my heart’s 
content, 

We found the school occupying the two upper 
floors of a large house in one of the busiest 
quarters of the city, much of the space being 
taken up with the restaurant connected with it, 
which, by-the-way, we found later to be of the 
best reputation and well patronized. White- 
capped and aproned girls filled the kitchen, all 
working singly or in groups under a cook or an 
advanced learner. The work seemed to be ex- 
actly graded according to the progress that the 
pupil had made. The beginners were learning 
to wash dishes and to scrub tables and floors; 
others were paring vegetables and mixing spices, 
two more were working at a great stone pestle 
and mortar, reducing some blanched almonds to 
powder; while one, evidently farther advanced 
in the science, was rolling out the dough for a 
kuchen, the girls who had assisted her in sifting 
flour and beating eggs meanwhile watching her 
with breathless attention. Around the stove was, 
however, the scene of greatest activity. Here = 
head cook presided; and as we approached, s he 
was giving a sound scolding to a girl who seemed 
to be doing nothing worse than perhaps stirring 
the soup the wrong-way. Nor did she seem ex- 
actly pleased with the work of two others who 
were putting a purée of peas through the colan- 
der. Everywhere we saw the greatest watchful- 
ness on the part of those who were responsible ; 
for here the food for the restaurant is cooked, 
and the success of every dish must be assured. 

In a smaller room adjoining we found a dozen 
more girls at work under a separate instructress. 
These were young ladies—daughters, some of 
them, of members; and they paid an additional 
price for the privilege of working by themselves 
on selected dishes. All the others that we saw 
were intending to be house-servants. 

We were shown in the store-room the glasses 
of preserved fruit that had been prepared in the 
kitchen the previous summer and autumn, and 
it was as perfect as that which we have been ac- 
customed to think comes only through French 
hands. 

In the restaurant we found girls setting the 
tables; and on the floor above sewing and mend- 
ing were being taught to those not needed else- 
where. We were told that the course further in- 
cluded full instruction in washing and ironing 
and the care of rooms; also in hair-dressing, an 
accomplishment which is expected in Austria and 
Germany not alone of a ladies’-maid, but also of 
a second girl. 

There were at this time about thirty learners 
in this training-school, and they paid ten dollars 
a month for instruction, board, and lodging— 
those who lodged at home being charged only half 
that sum. These prices were, however, consid- 
erably increased for those who were not intend- 
ing to take service at the end of their course. 
We saw the neat dormitories in which the girls 
slept, at the head of each single bed a wardrobe 
for the occupant’s exclusive use. 

We learned that these girls were for the most 








part from families possessed of some little means, 
many of them being farmers’ daughters, and that 
in all cases where the money for the tuition could 
be raised, it was thought worth while to learn 
well what promised to be a well-paid “ 
sion.” 

These girls vere expected to take a course of 
at least three months, at the end of which they 
were given a certificate of fitness, and were taken 
immediately into some family of the Verein; in- 
deed, there were never enough to supply the de- 
mand, 

“ And what wages do they receive ?” we asked, 

At first not over eight gulden a month (a lit- 
tle over three dollars). They had learned some- 
thing, of course, in their three months of training, 
but were not yet proficient; if they improved and 
developed a talent for cooking they might in time 
receive twelve or fifteen guiden, but not more 
than that in a private family; twenty to thirty 
gulden was paid in a hotel. (A gulden is about 
forty-two cents.) 

Any American house-keeper knows with what 
emotions we listened to this. Here was Vienna 
rich in facilities for training labor, but too poor 
to pay it well, while we, lacking those facilities, 
and even the raw material, were able and willing 
to pay the labor when trained. I pictured to 
myself kitchens that I knew of presided over by 
these white-capped girls, who had learned system- 
atically every branch of house-keeping and cook- 
ery. “I wish I could take back two with me,” 
said my friend, as we left the place ; “ they would 
gladly go for such wages as we pay at home.” 


profes- 


Shortly after, on arriving one morning at the 
Union, I found a solid line of women extending 
far out into the street,the head of the column 
evidently conducting some sort of business in 
the office, for by another door they were slow- 
ly emerging. They were respectable - looking 
servant-girls, all dressed in their best, and each 
one grasped in her hand the Déenst-buch. I 
passed in through the store, and learned from 
one of the clerks that on the first day of each 
quarter-vyear the number of girls applying for 
places was unusually large, as most of the 
changes were made at those times ; 
few of those I had seen had been trained in the 
school of the Verein, the number 
this way being far 
mand. Any girl 


also that but 


furnished in 

too small to supply the de- 
from city or country mi 
gister if she could show good references 





importance being attached to the length of time 
that she had staid at a former place. And 
there seemed to be every chance that such a one 
would find employment, since the published re- 
port of the preceding year l 





showed that 3140 
girls had applied, and 3114 had found places. 

In the office I found Frau von W. busily cop 
ing into a ledger certain data from the book of 
each girl as it was presented ; ‘ ‘Rosa Vesali, Bo- 
hemian; age, nineteen; one year and three months 
with last mistress; wages, six gulden;” and so 
on, though sometimes the record proved unsat- 
isfactory, and the girl was dismissed without re- 
gistry. 

Some time after, in conversation with an Aus- 
trian lady of liberality and culture, I mentioned 
the wish my friend had expressed. She 
sured me that the better class of servants woul 
not go to America, and least of all these specially 
trained ones that my friend had coveted, because 
their position and wages were very satisfactory, 
judged by the modest standard to which they 
had been accustomed; and it was also true that 
they had a blind affection for their country, and 
especially for the city of Vienna. 

Mary Hinman ABEL. 











TAILOR GOWNS FOR SPRING. 


See illustrations on page 120. 


W® give herewith illustrations of tailor 

gowns for early spring from models fur- 
nished us by the courtesy of Messrs. Jolin Red- 
fern & Sons. These designs show pointed 
bodices, simple basques, Medicis collars, slightly 
puffed eves, princesse gowns, and straight 
skirts, with new features and trimmings. Cam- 
el’s-hair, Cheviot, and faced cloth of very light 
weight are used for such dresses in spring shades 
of gray, violet, fawn, beige, stem green, and gray- 
blue, with slight trimmings of bengaline or vel 
vet, and braiding in new designs. 

A grayish blue camel’s-hair gown shown in the 
illustration is trimmed with black and gold braid 
in trellis pattern. The bodice is pointed in a 
popular fashion, the sleeves have a high Empire 
puff, and the skirt is slightly draped. The Louis 
Quatorze cravat frill prettily trims the waist, 
which is also braided in wide girdle shape on one 
side. Two long tabs of braiding fall below the 
waist, and the front of the skirt is widely border- 
ed. The coronet toque is of the dress goods 
trimmed with braiding and white wings. 

The youthful morning dress with box-pleated 
plaid wool skirt of gray ground barred with Eiffel 
red is worn with a jacket of Eiffel red cloth. This 
jacket has a Medicis collar flaring outward to 
show a velvet lining, and rows of braid of the 
under the jacket is a shirt front of 
white India silk or of linen made with a box 
pleat down the middle and a turned-over collar 

The last model is a Parisian acceptation of 
the tailor gown, with the bodice cut low to 
disclose a linen shirt front with straight high 
linen collar and very narrow tie. The back of 
the bodice is cut in squares below the waist. A 
wide folded girdle of silk, velvet, or the cloth of 
the dress crosses the shirt waist. The broad 
revers collar is braided with white, and the large 
buttons are of pearl. Suéde and gray cloths are 
very effective made by this design, and trimmed 
with white braid and buttons, The large round 
hat has a soft crown of velvet, with a flexible straw 
brim faced with velvet. Suéde-colored felt, dark 
brown velvet, and cream white plumes are used 








same color; 
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for such hats to wear with 
With gray cloth gowns the 


> cloth gowns. 





is completed 


by pearl colored or violet feathers 
Another model is a fawn-colored cloth gown 
made with a pointed basque and round skirt, 


trimmed with dark brown cloth braided in a large 


gn with li fawn-col 


spreading desi 





nh ed braid, 
A shirt waist of pale blue wash silk is worn un- 
der the pointed basque, and is completed by a 








turned-down collar, 
A spring-like toilette is of pale gray striped 
Cheviot trimmed with violet silk. The pointed 


basque is double-breasted, with a s 





rle revers of 
thick-repped violet silk as its garniture, and a 
sash drapery of the same along its e 
in two short pointed ends on the left 
straight 





skirt is in loose pleats on the sides and 
back. The ecru straw hat is trimmed with tufts 
of white and violet-colored feathers. 

The graceful princesse gown pans is of 
beige-colored ladies’ cloth, opening from shoulder 
to foot on a front of very dark shenchiead 
bengaline braided with a lighter shade TI 
front is a continuous breadth fastened invisibly 


on the left side, and cut 









lown in V shape at the 
top to show a plastron and turned-over collar of 
1 silk or of the cloth of the gown, 





Brown 
cloth buttons with -colored silk centres 
se ] 


plumes. 





trimmed with shaded 





ANSWERS 


Mrs. Skewron. 
entire dress with E: 
pointed waist show 
velvet points across the 
and a velvet girdle. ( 
points around the skirt if yor 


TO CORRK = 


your prune-color d silk for an 






2 ly out of fashi 
sill in points could be used 
A. L. H.—Use pale green crépe de 


ered vest in a pointed bodice of your black sural: dress. 












TI *d cashmere should be becoming, as you 
h ‘dark hair and eyes and no color.” The green 
satin wonld be pretty under either t t. 
Get Snéx olored cashmere to dr n 
rown 8 
M A gt t full s a basque with 
large Co siceves gros 
will 1 s 
“op a 
slightly p 
MoGIntTyY i 
} ck @ al 
evening dress 
otl evening ¢ 


worn in the afte 
in you mention 


of inch-wide stripes of ick and whit ind a white 
flanne ress, A black India silk or a China crape for 
varions occasions would : ] ill waists 















slightly pointed and girdle 10nld be 
bx gtoyou. Suggestions for making such dresses 
W en in the New York Fashions in good season 
Gray or Suéde colored cloth i good choice 
for your dress. Use sor darker vel for co 
p D, al cults bh or eight loth 
r d A surah be 1 waist will answer wit! 
ferent skirts; red or gray-! » surah will be snitab 
B. A. E.—Get black ¢ ! y lace three inches wide 
for making a boa. Gather the straight edge, and sew 
it round and round on a silk passementerie cord as 


eat two rows of the 

bon to be worn standing 
to tie at the throat), 
, each a yard tong, 


ose ot thic k winter 
Have a surah waist 
pace between the 











r the top with 
a cake when cok 
and keep ont the air which makes them soon spoil. 


L. E. M.—An illustration of a lace dress that will 
l be given in the next pattern-sheet number 


Get black net and make by the de- 
sign referred to in the answer above. 

Mus. Surru.—Place your knife and fork near tog 
on your plate before sendir 1p for a second hel g. 
Manners and Social Usages is the best book on eti- 
guette. White enamelled studs and 
and handkerchiefs are 





plain white lawn 
preferred to those you mnen- 


‘In THe Snow.”—Get black cashmere and make by 
the French tailor gown soon to be lustrated in tl 
Bazar, with straight skirt and habit basque. The rib- 
bon trimming around skirts is worn } quite young 
ladies. If asmall bustle is necessary, you should use 
it, Aslightly pointed waist is best. Tt is early to de- 
cide about wraps. Do not give uy round hats as long 
as they are becomit zr, yet 
quite young women. Do 
India silk; instead, st year’s designs of the 
good qualities that are sold at reduced prices. A 
gathered pointed waist, full sleeves, and slightly draped 
skirt, is a good design for such a dress, and for cash- 
mere as well. 

Hetrotrorr.—Use the black lace with heliotrope silk 
orcashmere. You can wear bri ght colors 
after we wing purple and gray all wint 

. B. C.—As your father is a widower, the invita- 
tions to your wedding should be in his name alone. 
At a day wedding the groom wears 
light lavender gloves. A white g 
Ways the most appropriate 
father should take you to ¢ 
sponse when the cl 
woman?” ete. Yo 
muslin dress, 








re still worn by 
poor qualities of 





choose | 


in the spring 








i frock-c« 





rgyman asks, V 
i trimming is best for a white 
bnt will look well on black India si < ar- 
ranged across the top of the full bodice, as collar ar l 
cuffs on full sleeves, and on the fron t of the 
cross rows. 

Ianorance.—Certainly; the host 1 hostess at a 
formal dinner party of twenty » guests should wear 
evening dress. Consult a on h dictionary for the 
pronunciation. See illustrations in early numbers of 
the Bazar for your China silk gown and travelling 


dress 





SKIFE lik 








Towsrr.—A slight bang and low braid or coil will 
be suitable for a girl of ¢ tee 

E. B.—Do you mean 

Country Reaper are 
White crinkled Chine nb furis fashionable. Bride- 
maids are not needed at a double w l 
your physician about the diet necessary 

Ranou.—Make a pointed bodice 
with plain mutton-leg slee 
widely bordered with the fi 

Anna.—Get white or rose bands of ostrich feathers 
for the neck and the foot of skirt front of your ball 
dress; add three short plumes on the left shoulder and 
three on the right side of the skirt. The green dress 
is all right, but metal galloon is more stylish than 
beaded passementerie for completing it. 

St. Pavi.—Your rich brocade will look best made 
up with repped silk of the bine shade, and will then 
by no means be “ too giddy” for you, even though you 
do look your age, which is not at all advanced for such 
agown. Make it in princesse fashion as you are stout, 
using the brocade for the front and sleeves, and the 
plain repped silk for the back. The contrast of your 
silk with black would not be effective. 
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DOMESTIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS 
BY MISS EMILY HUNTINGTON. 
(Illustrations by Irvine R. Wives.) 

\ UCH has been said and written of the necessity of 
Ai teaching young people of both sexes to meet the 
The gentleman’s son is urged to 
learn the trade of the mechanic, not only for the broaden 
ing of chest and physical strength that the labor at the 
forge and anvil will give him, but that his architect may 


listen with respect and profit to his suggestions in regard 


emergencies of life 


to the houses he may build, or his plumber may receive 
intelligent advice from him when he is investing money 
in buildings, Some of the wealthiest and most success- 
ful men have beg 


dents of railroads have been engineers in their youthful 


n at the alphabet in business. Presi 


days, and it has always been a recognized fact that one 
who has himself been a laborer is the more powerful of- 
ficer. True friends of young men have not only urged 
manual education, but have established schools for teach- 
ing special trades, and provided business colleges. But 
what of women? Have they a like opportunity to learn 
their part in life? Our daughters and sisters are not less 
dear to us. We wish to keep tears from their eves and 
shadows from their faces as long as possible. We would 
have their girlhood merry, their wifeliood joyous, and their 
lives move on without ruffle or storm. And yet with 
something very hear to fear and trembling many a young 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY—INSTRUCTION IN 


bride contemplates her first house-keeping cares. And 
with good reason. A month frequently sees her loveliest 
ornaments disfigured, her cherished glass and china scat- 
tered, her hangings and books sviled and finger-marked, 
and she a timid slave to her servants’ whims and a victim 
to their carelessness. All these woes have been depicted 
before, and are sadly true, as many discouraged hearts 
can testify. But where is the remedy ? 

“Why, are there not cooking classes ?” some one asks. 
Indeed yes; and so far so good. But do cooking classes 
teach pupils how to care for glass and brass? How to 
mark and keep expensive household linen? How to ban- 
ish moths from woollens and carpets? Does knowledge 
of cooking teach one how to make an invalid’s bed easy ? 
or arrange cool fresh sheets without disturbing the fever- 
ish sufferer? Does cooking one’s dinner bring it to the 
table and serve it daintily? Nor is this all that comprises 
a woman’s home life. To know how to cut and sew, if only 
to be able to make a dress for an impromptu fancy ball in 
the mountains, or a flannel suit for a week’s camping out, 
or to wash one’s own laces or even lace curtains ea 
and successfully — yes, or if necessity requires, to wash 
one’s husband’s shirts, or to flute the babv’s dainty cap— 
are accomplishments to be proud of. Must we go to a 
sewing school and a laundry then? asks the bewildered 
young reader. And when can we find time? Oh, if we 
could only have learned it before we were “out”! If it 
could only have been taught at school! Not in a college 








sAUNDRY-WORK. 


of domestic economy, where nothing is taught but house- 
work and cooking, but in a regular school, where a class- 
room for the special department of domestic science, in- 
cluding housewifery and sewing, cooking and laundrying, 
could have been taught in classes by a special teacher, as 
geography or arithmetic is taught. 

To have such an apartment in every young ladies’ board- 
ing-school has been the dream of the writer ever since, 
fresh from her Alma Mater, the care of a whole establish- 
ment fell upon her ignorant shoulders. How heavy, heavy 
it was! How useless all her book knowledge seemed when 
the comfort of an invalid mother and father and brothers 
became her care! How tiresome the cook was with her 
questions! How mortifying the surprised exclamation, 
“ Why, daughter, your mother was married at your age!” 
How anything but sweet and gentle the reply, “ Well, she 
didn’t begin with two boys and a man and a large house,” 
followed by a burst of hot tears and a rush to the father- 
ly arms, with an “Qh dear! I wish they had taught me 
something all the years I was away from you and home- 
sick as death, that would have made me a help and com- 
fort to you now!” Happy is the woman who, in her earli- 
est experiences of this kind, falls into fatherly arms, and 
is rocked quietly and calmly back into courage to try again. 
No wonder, in the words of the old song, we say of parent 
love that 

‘No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient, like yours.” 











A COOKING CLASS. 
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Out of the pain of such trigis was bor 
ing to make it easier for other girls. ant 
little straw that blew th pen age 
followed, until last Septeinber/among thes 
land mountains, in a bo irdingschool of o 
dream was realized, ani eyep since, day 
have assembled, and t) Pictures in this 
a faint idea of the work that js being de 
and the months go by. The Jaboratory | 
large, beautiful building, where the smok 
steam pass away Over the hill-tops, the 
view inspiring, the sunshine goods the w 
ing out the harmonions eojp ng of til 
hangings. No artist’s studio is prettie 
day work is practically done here. Is it 
For the sewing class, te laboratory app 
formed into a lovely boudoir, with artisti 
the cooking stoves ani sink Dainty v 
tables are brought out: the students ar 
regard to light; the work js distributed ; 
the class to order, and each pupil beg 
with button-hole, guss« id band, “J 
know these things lone befgre they are 
age ?”’ queries some one. Ask fifty of yo 
ances ; their answers will supprise you. 
have mastered these fi: steps, what abo 
ting out, and fitting? |s it g wonder th 
the firat time have su 1 pleasant op 
this knowledge grasp it eagerly? Unde 
ance, without the least fear of being cl 
laughing-stock of beeca'ise of their ignor 
the sewing lesson is al! too short, the be 
for the next recitatio Rested and r 
novel change, and encor iat having ] 
they are sure to have | when scho 
the girls hurry away ecitation hall 
breezy freshness that a s the envy 
pass out from prosy black-boards and bor 
tic science girls file in 

Again, the lesson may be in housewifery 
of a formal dinner, the care of a bedroo 
of afternoon tea, It may be of the care o 
for table or chamber; and the making, 
the sizes are discussed. The butler’s pa 
ler’s apparel form anot ypie, and ar 
the actual washing of glass and silver. 
our fashionable young lady; “do the 
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work ®” Does that frighten you, child 
you no relatives or friends whom you 
dishes and silver that were full of hist 
to them ? 

Have you never lings i break fa 
father of the family has retired behind 
the large sunny window, and seen bro 
tray bearing a cedar tub, with bright br 
dish mop, and piles of glossily ironed t 
never, as guest, begged to have “a fin, 
the crisp white apron was ted on, ani 
joyed wiping the silver cream jug at lea 
old, while you listened to stories of ¢ 
used to handle it so daintilyin her earls 
you never seen the newspaper at the \ 
the gentle talk glided on, and as the 
finished, seen the reader come forward 
of memories that the stories have stirre 
good-by kiss before he ed for the 
with his heart fuller of love to God and 
after-breakfast picture? A d none of 
nicked in that quiet half-hour; no tears 
or presents had been shed to shadow th 





wife and mother was a womanly womat 
woman’s own work in her girlhood, | 
afraid of the actual doing. There is a se 
like—yes, even beautiful—-way of washi 
have strayed from our class-room, ani 
have no history; but lovers of girls p 
taste into the buying of them, and ma 
best welfare blended with the selection 
the laboratory is filled with many vari 
need different care, and when to use sor 
soap is taught in the dish-washing less 
lesson with its closing feast? To mak 
delicate is not entirely easy, but it is 
to find that one can aetually do one’s se 
such a mystery of mysteries in our hor 
a retinue of servants seemed to bar us 

One can learn as well by making hal 
in a small utensil as a gallon in a larg 
necessarily involve the lifting of heav 
or the doing of things beyond one’s si 
it follow that one must wash up all the 
class. The pupil is to use her hands a 
sary to learn. Every moment is to be fi 
knowledge, not waiting upo" any one, | 
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such trials was born this great long- 
for other girls, and for years every 
that way was watched, every feather 
temberamong the spurs of New Eng- 
ourdingschool of over 200 girls, the 
ni ever since, day after day, classes 
the pietures in this article give but 
rk that is being done as the weeks 
The laboratory is in the top of a 

ng, Where the smoke and odors and 
r the hill-tops, the air is fresh, the 
ishine foods the whole room, bring- 
03 coloring of tile and glass and 
8 studio is prettier, and yet every- 
V donehere. Is it a sewing lesson ? 
te laboratory appears to be trans- 
\\doir, with artistic screens to hide 
Nn’ sink, Dainty work-baskets and 
t: the etudents are seated with due 
ork ig distributed ; the teacher calls 
n each pupil begins her struggle 
set, and band. “But do not girls 
ns before they are sixteen years of 
ne. Ask fifty of your own acquaint- 
Will surprise you. And even if they 
rt steps, what about repairing, cut- 
s ita wonder that those who for 

uch a pleasant opportunity to gain 
Under intelligent guid- 
st fear of being chaffed or made a 
vise of their ignorance, the hour of 
I! too short, the bell rings too soon 
Rested and refreshed by this 
tiraged at having learned something 
\ when school-days are over, 
eitation hall, taking into it a 
awakens the envy of the class who 
jack-boards and books as the domes- 


eagerly ? 





iv be inhousewifery—the conducting 
e care of a bedroom, or the serving 
ay be of the care of household linen 
the making, the wearing, and 

lhe butler’s pantry and the but- 


other topie, and another may be of 
glass andsilver. “Oh dear!” says 
ig lady; “do they really have to 








Have 


righten you, child of luxury ? 


friends whom vou have seen handle 
t were full of history and sweetness 
oe 1 a breakfast-room, where the 
has retired behind his newspaper at 
low, and seen brought in the ample 
tub, with bright brass hoops, a white 
f glossily ironed towels? Have you 


ed to have “a finger in the pie,” as 
1 was ded on, and you yourself en- 
r cream jug at least a hundred years 
»d to stories of grandmamma, who 
aintilyin her early wifehood? Have 
ewspaper at the window tremble as 
d on, and as the last teaspoon was 
der come forward with his face full 


stories have stirred, and bend for his 
he retired for the day to his study, 
»f love to God and man for the daily 


e? And none of the old china was 
hour; no tears over broken relics 
i toshadow the day; because the 
a womanly woman, and had learned 
Oh, girls, never be 
yin lhere is a self-respecting, lady- 
ful—-way of washing dishes. But we 
ur class-room, and our class dishes 
. lovers of girls put their heart and 
of them, and many wishes for their 
with the selections. The dresser of 
xd with many varieties of ware that 
id when to use soda and when to use 
dish-washing lesson. Is it a cooking 
g feast? To make it all dainty and 
ly easy, but it is still so delightful 
stuaily do one’s self what has seemed 
vsteries in our home kitchens, where 
seemed to bar us from entering. 

ell by making half a pint of bouillon 
a gallon in a large one. It does not 
.e lifting of heavy pots and kettles, 
s beyond one’s strength. Nor does 
st wash up all the dishes used in the 
o use her hands as far as it is neces- 
moment is to be filled with acquiring 
ig upon any one, or picking up after 





n her girlhood, 
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any one. Girls leave the cooking class much less weary 
than they leave the gymnasium, and from the cooking class 
they carry away practical knowledge that will serve them 
in many emergencies in life. Is ita washing lesson? The 
tubs come in from the outer attic, for we wish to be able 
to wash under the trees if our liege lord chooses to go to 
an Indian reservation or a cattle ranch. Sut we will be- 
guile him into fetching the water and carrying the tubs. 
One has only to travel to appreciate such accomplisiiments. 
One has to experience it to know the thrill of satisfaction 
at the gratified expression on one’s husband’s face when 
presented unexpectedly with a nicely laundried collar when 
by the way for days. In the 
washing lesson the furniture of the laboratory is put well 


his luggage has been left 


aside to make room for wash benches and old-fashioned 
tubs Not the largest, heaviest size; although if they 
were used, girls could be taught to handle them without 
going beyond their strength. No one knows until they 
have tried how many lions stand in the way of learning 
this manual Seven laundries refused, at any price, 
to admit the teacher who teaches this system at Northfield, 
and only through persistent effort and hard experience did 
she learn what is here taught so easily. A yard of lace- 
curtain material will teach the science of laundrying and 
clear-starching a five-yard curtain, and a baby’s dress con- 
tains all the mysteries of embroidery, puffing, and fluting. 


abor. 


And no one would believe how much there is to be learned 
until the experience is brought home. 


























At last there is a domestic science 
system for schools, colleges, and seminaries—a system 
that was tested and approved before it was placed in Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield Seminary. There is little doubt that 
all boarding-schools will sooner or later follow this model. 
Obstacles that have hitherto loomed up in the pathway 
have been overcome, mountains of difficulties have been 
tunnelled, dividing streams have been bridged, and at last 
one may walk right through the gateway of knowledge to 
the much-desired goal. Do you wish to see it? 

the lovely old town during the next school vear. 
the charming new hotel; , 


Sut take courage, 


Go up to 

Stop at 
walk over to Marquand Hall, 
and look into the domestic science laboratory, and see if 
it is a room where Murillo’s picture of the “ Angels of the 
Kitchen” would be out of place. And if your own school- 
days are over, take away with you a determination that 
other girls—your own daughters, perh ips—shall not lose 
such an opportunity of learning what, in any condition of 
life, will be of priceless value to them. ‘Like mistress, 
like maid,” is as true as it ever was, and domestic science 
laboratories should be numbered among the eclass-rooms 
of every school, whether private or public, “for richer o 
for poorer.” 

No wonder these words from the marriage service leap 
to the pen in this connection. The wife and mother’s 
burdens diminish as she looks forward to he Ip from that 
which is no longer an experiment or a dream, but a posi- 
tive working success 
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A SEWING CLASS. 


A TYROLEAN 


BY MARGARE 


PALE blue sky! So 


i the name of blue, and st 


ground on which the other col 


Purple and purplish 
tints, edged and lined with go 
such as the Paris modiste of 
r yet ay 
be the 
Cecilia, save a Beethoven—or 


proached, 


has produced effects sufficiently 


to be worthy of mention in the 
sunrise ? 
robed were spread the dark t 
a grand and clear-cut silh« 

» in the 


eaks 


less pale as the gold overhe 


little village which nestled so conf 


the grand old hills. 

The skv was still pale when 
the meadow, book in hand, t 
mill, his eassock flying at eve 
the angel of death An 
tone when from house after 


ouths and maidens, shou 


) 
rs stood out clearly in high 


Nor, it 


great tone-masters. For 





And below the sple 


D 
one above the other. By slov 
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PASTORAT. 


B. RUDD. 


' it 





pale, it scarce dese rved 
it made an artistic back 


ivs, drabs and brownish 


ill a harmony 


unced chi has 








who, since the time of St. 





iall we savy,a Wagner ?— 
sublime and soul-stirring 
ume bre with an Alpine 
ic 1 whi Aurora was 


> masses of rock and earth, 


faint distinction 


he Herr Pfarrer had crossed 


ra the tiny house Dv the 
tep, in his haste to outrun 

was still subdued in 
ed men and women, 
eir sevthés or rakes, all 








A LESSON IN TABLE SERVICE. 
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laughing and chattering good-naturedly as they 
tramped through the dew-laden grass away down 
the valley to the great meadows owned by the 
Herr Wirth Mayr. This village innkeeper was a 
sort of Marquis of Carabbas. The summer tour- 
ist might inquire: “ Who owns this fine bit of 
woodland? Whose cattle are scattered yonder 
up the mountain-side? To whom belong those 
pretty little villas rented by summer travellers ?” 
The answer would always be the same—* The 
Herr Wirth Mayr himself.” 

“ And who is building that fine large house 2” 

“Oh, that is the dependence to the Herr 
Wirth’s gasthaus, which becomes year after year 
less able to accommodate the many guests of 
summer.” 

And it was the Herr Wirth who was to pay 
these peasants forty kreuzers each for making 
hay so long as the sun shone on the bright day 
just ushered in. On a bench at the corner of 
the wirth’s great barn sat Rudolph, his second 
Was it because he had two seythes to 
sharpen, or because he had quarrelled with Gre- 
tel the previous evening, that he seemed lost to 
He had paid no 
heed to the advent of Aurora or her witching 
ways, nor to the departure of the peasant folk. 
liis eyes were fixed on his work, but it did not 
progress rapidly, for his thoughts were busied 
with Gretel. “Gretel, die nirrin! Gretel, die 
treulose !” he muttered now and again. 

Now, just as surely as the sun had been creep- 
ing up back of the Geiser Alp had this pretty 
maiden been stealing slowly and quietly from 
behind the barn; and just at the moment old 
Sol peeped over the mountain did she step light- 
ly around the corner, and placing her hands over 
Rudolph’s eyes, she held them tight till he cried 
out, pettishly : 

“Come, now, Gretel! Stop such fooling!’ 

“Halt ha! ha! And how knows the naughty 
boy it is 1?” laughed she merrily, as she seated 
herself on the grass at his feet. 

“ Indeed, then, who else should it be?” said 
he, in surly tone. ‘‘ Would another miadel make 
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sights and sounds about him ? 
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“ Now, Rudolph, be good, or I will go on alone 
to the hay-field. Pfui! What a lazy boy it is; 
not yet ready with the scythes, and the others at 
work this quarter-hour !” 

“Say much more, Gretel, and you may sharpen 
your own. What other miidel about here but 
has to? That you know right well.” 

“ Now, don’t be cross, Rudolph. It is to talk 
that Icame. I have many things to say.” 

“Ach, lieber Gott! Then you have thought bet- 
ter of it, Gretel,” said he, eagerly, and the pettish 
tone disappeared as by magic, and h¢ no longer 
looked surly, but brightly expectant. “ You will 
do as I wish, nicht wahr, Gretel ?” 

“Ach nein, nein, Rudolph, that is impossible! 
Barmherzige Maria! How could I settle down to 
cook in the gasthaus all the rest’ of my life? 
Tr uly, Rudolph, I would die; you know it Now 
tell me ”’—and she drew herself up on her knees, 
and, clasping her hands, looked up in his face pa- 
thetically—‘ would you—could you shut Schnee- 
gléckchen up in the barn all the long, bright sum- 
mer days ?” 

“ Gewiss, nein! Why, she needs to roam in the 
pasture and eat grass !” 

“You are right,” cried Gretel, springing to her 
feet and clapping her hands; “and so do / need 
to wander in the meadows—to mow and rake, 
and also smell the sweet fresh hay and feel the 
sunshine! Cook, indeed! And for those tire- 
And with a scorn- 
ful toss of her head, Gretel commenced walking 
up and down in front of Rudolph, who, slowly 
and mechanically, kept at his work. 

When the welcome hour of eleven rang out 
from the old church tower, work was stopped at 
From a huge kettle—a tripod with blaz- 
ing logs beneath—issued an odorous steam, not 
disagreeable. 

“ Knédel suppe !” cried Gretel, gleefully. 

“And you might learn how to make them, were 
you less contrary,” quoth her irate swain, with a 
reproachful glance. 

“Don’t need to spend my life in a stupid old 
gasthaus kitchen to learn that; I know already, 
Only stale bread soaked and mixed with bits of 
raw bacon and onions, and seasoned, then made 
into balls and boiled,and— Come on, Rudolph! 
Let us take our portions of soup yonder, under 
the big pine-tree.” 

No one ventured to follow them, though a merry 
laugh was raised at their expense 

“I don’t believe you love me, Gretel,” Rudolph 
had said on parting with her the previous even- 
ing, after she had persistently refused to listen 
to his plan of marrying him and becoming the 
gasthaus cook. And, indeed, at times he had 
been inclined to doubts and jealousy; for Gretel 
was a bit of a coquette, especially when Hans the 
jaiger was at home. Therefore when, as he left 
home that evening after supper to attend to an 
errand in the next village, Hans, gun in hand, with 
a deer slung over his back, entered the gasthaus 
and called for a schoppen wein, Rudolph did not 
greet him over-cordially, He could spare Gretel 
but a moment in passing. 

“Stop a minute, foolish boy,” she cried, as he 
was starting. “I will get you my lantern. Would 
you think to come up the mountain this night 
without? Stockfinster will it be. No moon 
at all. Quite surely you would fall into the 
schlucht.” She ran in-doors and quickly re- 
turned. “Look once! It is not like yours. You 
must raise it so to light it; and don’t forget to 
bring it to-morrow, I must take it up on the 
alm, you know,” She heeded not his “ Verfluchter 
alm!” but continued: “And, Rudolph, you will 
go a bit with me, nicht wahr? I start at four. 
You can meet me at the big barn.” 

“ Ja wohl, if you wish it,” said he, slightly mol- 
lified. “After all, I believe you do love me a lit- 
tle, Gretel. Adieu, liebchen !” 

Gretel stood leaning on the gate till he was 
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out of sight, and until a pleasant voice roused 
her from her revery. 

“Guten abend! Look, Gretel! What a fine 
deer it is I have brought to your father!” 

“Oh,is it you, Hans? Well, you will find father 
in the stube,” replied Gretel, rather curtly. 

She was in no mood for coquetting. Rudolph’s 
sad mien, his last half-reproachful words, were 
still in mind, and she let Hans enter alone. It 
was not the first time he had brought such a 
gift, and right well she knew the motive. Hans, 
too, was clear of sight, and he knew that the old 
bauer loved venison—perhaps quite as well as 
his daughter, After a while Gretel grew weary 
of leaning on the gate, but she would not go in. 
At last, when Hans came out, she hastened to 
enter, saying, in passing, 

“Gute nacht, Hans !” 

But he seized her hand. 

“ Now, Gretel, do not be cruel! Would you 
run away just when I have something important 
to say? Listen, liebchen mein! How kind your 
father! He promises that I may wed you so soon 
as your work on the alm is done. Says you may 
get yourself a new dress made; and he will give 
you, besides the choice of a cow, one hundred 
guiden! All this, if only I promise to keep his 
larder supplied with venison in the season.” 

“Ach Gott! Let me go, Hans!” pleaded Gretel, 
as she tried in vain to loosen her hand. 

“Only listen, Gretel! You know I have the 
old home up on the high bluff at L——, and— 
Gott sei dank !—only one sister left, and she 
works hard for her board. Ja wohl! well she 
knows did she not, quickly might she seek a 
place elsewhere !” 

“ Barmherzige Maria! Have pity! Say no 
more, Hans—I cannot! I have promised to 
marry Rudolph, and—and—I love him with my 
whole heart !” 

Again she tried to free herself. 

“You must hear me out, Gretel. It will—it 
shall have weight with you; it did with your 
father, most surely. Listen! Felix has but an 
hour since returned, and his father has forgiven 
him?” 

Searchingly he looked into Gretel’s eyes, for 
he expected the information to have startling 
effect. She merely glanced at him quietly, and 
said: 

“Ts that all? May I go?” 

“Teufel! And do you not believe me? Could 
you but have seen the Frau Wirthin drop on 
her knees, the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
and beg old Mayr to forgive the boy! And now, 
leider, poor Rudolph is left out in the cold— 
never to be the wirth—only the poor farmer, 
whose wife must work with him till her back is 
bent—ja, and after it, too. Think once, Gretel— 
how quite different up on the bluff, with Marie 
to do all the hard work, and plenty of game, in- 
stead of eternal polenta and black bread. And, 
too, I have money laid by. Baron von G—— pays 
right well for the weekly deer I must fetch him; 
one is, indeed, oftentimes not enough, with al- 
ways the schloss full of guests.”’ 

And still Gretel shook her head and tried to 
escape. 

“ Gretel, liebes Gretel, you cannot be such a 
fool as to marry Rudolph now! You need but 
a little time to think, Come, I will give you till 
Sunday; then i come to the sennhiitte for your 
answer. ./a it shall be—it will be, I know!” 

‘Nein, nein. Gott bewahre! You must not 
come to the alm. Indeed, Hans, I am sure, quite 
sure, that never, never can I marry you.” 

She was in consternation at the prospect of 
his meeting Rudolph. What might not be the 
consequences! No, it would never do to let him 
come up; and, in desperation, she said: 

“Well, then, Hans, I will promise to think of 
it, if you will agree to take the old back road, 
and not come farther than the stone cross by the 
tall lareh—you know, where that horrible Eng- 
lander pushed his wife over the rocks, and if I 
am not there by seven, go down again, Hans; 
you may know that certainly I marry you not. 
Gute nacht!” 

Giving a desperate wrench, she broke loose 
and fled within the open door, closing it hastily, 
and fastening with bolt, bar, and key sufficiently 
heavy to have been forged by the evil one him- 
self, and warranted proof against the worst of 
his kind, 

It was scarce four next morning when Gretel, 
kraksen on back, started on her journey to the 
alm The basket contained a few weeks’ ne- 
cessaries—food and clothing; a bag of meal, a 
little coffee and sugar, and some flat loaves of 
coarse bread, so hard baked that age could not 
injure it. She wore the heavy shoes with big 
nails to keep her from slipping; but so accus- 
tomed was she to going unshod, she found them 
rather a burden. 

She had set her jaunty straw hat atop of the 
kerchief, had even slipped her pretty silver nee- 
dle through the flat coils of neatly braided hair 
—for would she not need them come Sunday ? 
As she trudged along she sang a merry mountain 
song, till, turning the corner of the wirth’s barn, 
she stopped short, with a hearty “Griiss dich 
Gott, Rudolph!” He dropped the seythe which, 
as usual, occupied him, and with an unusually 
black cloud on his brow, joined her. “ And 
wherefore so sad, Rudolph ?” 

“ Ach, Gretel, where’s the chance for me now ? 
Hans will be the lucky fellow I am but a pech- 
vogel at best. Have you heard it—that Felix is 
back ?” 

“Gewiss! And right glad that he forgiven is 
Not a bad fellow Felix. Never, indeed, did I be- 
lieve the half that was said against him.” 

“ But, Gretel, where’s the hope now of my be- 
coming rich ?” 

“That makes nothing—nothing at all. It is 
not rich I wish to be, for rich people—well you it 
know—are horrid. Also, I rejoice, for now you 
will no more say about learning to cook, I mean 
such as the rich herrschaften like. Pfui!” And 








with a toss of her head, she added: “We will 
leave that to Felix’s wife. Let me rather care 
for the nice, pretty cows, and live in the green 
fields, with the blue sky above me, where I can 
breathe better than in a tiresome dark kitchen. 
Then, Rudolph, will I laugh and sing and be 
happy.” 

“ But just one thing—tell it me, Gretel. Is it 
true—has your father promised you to Hans ?” 

“Tt is true, also, that I will xo¢ marry him,” 
replied she, with vehemence. ‘‘ Worry not, Ru- 
dolph. Be sureIam true. As proof, I will come 
to meet you Sunday, as far as that new shrine 
with the lovely Madonna, down on the main road, 
Be there at eight o’clock, Rudolph, and bring 
some flowers. I, too, will seek some edelweiss 
away up on the mountain, and together we will 
make our offering and pray the Heilige Mutter- 
gottes to bless us.” 

The cloud had left Rudolph’s brow. He said, 
“And now, liebchen, I must go to my lonely 
work; it is late already.” 

“Only a moment, Rudolph; I forgot; I want 
you to drive Schneegléckchen up on Sunday , she 
shall have a spell at the sommerfrische, too.” 

“All right, Adieu, liebchen mein.” 

“ Aufwiedersehen, Rudolph.” 

As he returned to work, he felt that a load 
had been lifted from his heart; he was happier 
than he had been for many a day. 

Gretel rose on Sunday at break of day. She 
milked the cows, ate her simple break fast—bread 
and coffee—and her toilette had been carefully 
completed, even to shoes, hat (this time no ker- 
chief beneath), and silver needle, ere the bells 
from the village—a collection of dots on the 
landscape below—sent their soft melody up the 
steeps. It was seven o’clock, and she knelt on 
the grass just in front of her hiitte and turned 
her rosenkranz—the pretty beads of silver. In 
mind she could follow the procession on its 
weekly pilgrimage to the church, She knew by 
the tones, now few, then many; now the large, 
deep bell, again the weaker one ; now regular in- 
tervals, again a jingle of many voices—she knew 
by these just where to place the procession. 
Now it is stopping to pray before the large 
shrine, the Betrayal, with its fearfully realistic 
life-size figures, which cause the casual passer-by 
to start; again it has reached the crucifix, then 
the small shrine, the Pietd; and at last it has 
entered the church, the bells have ceased, mass 
is being said, or sung. So, in heart and mind, 
did Gretel join in the service far away When 
she had finished, she knew there was just time to 
reach the new shrine at eight o'clock. 

The stone cross was far down the other side of 
the mountain. Hans might come and go, even 
come to look for her at the hiitte, for all she 
eared, It would be long before she came back ; 
he was too impatient to wait. And it was not 
likely he would return by the longer, if easier, 
main road—he, the huntsman, who could rival the 
gemse at climbing. 

She tripped along as lightly as her cumber- 
some shoes would permit, singing snatches of 
Tyrolean volkslieder, stopping ever and anon 
to listen for Rudolph’s jodel. Such an ac- 
complished jodler was sure to warn his sweet- 
heart of his approach, and he could throw his 
voice as far as any mountaineer thereabouts. 
Suddenly she stood still and held her breath. 
What was it? Not a jodel—more like a ery 
of distress. In terror she turned toward the 
brink of the precipice on her right, and kneeling, 
looked cautiously over Not very far below she 
saw something dark, but it was half hidden by 
shrubbery. Her heart beat violently. ‘ Ach! lieb- 
er Himmel! It is surely a man, but, Gott sei 
dank! not Rudolph,” she exclaimed, with a sigh 
of relief “That is no mountain bursch; I can 
see enough for that.” Carefully she searched. 
for a less steep place, cautiously she descend- 
ed, and soon stood beside the prostrate figure 
“ Mein Gott! der Herr Englander!” she cried, in 
consternation. “Ach, mein Herr, and are you 
much injured? Speak only!” 

Weak of voice he managed to explain how he 
had started early to avoid the heat of the mid-day 
sun; had slipped somehow— 

“ Gewiss! I understand!” interrupted Gretel, 
with a significant glance at his dainty low 
shoes. 

She raised him gently and he tried to stand, 
but with a groan he fell back in a swoon. 

Poor girl, she was so alarmed she searce knew 
what she did Turning her back, she knelt, and 
drew his arms well over her shoulders, then, with 
almost superhuman strength, she stood upright, 
and was pleased to find that his feet cleared the 
ground. 

“So! Poor little fellow! Does not weigh 
more than a bag of meal, after all!” 

Slowly and carefully she toiled around the 
ledge of rock, and by making a long détour at 
last she reached the alm, coming up back of the 
hiitte. Ere she arrived in front of it she heard 
such strange sounds that her face became as 
white as that of her burden, which she dropped 
in unceremonious haste on the grass. 

The hour of eight had long since passed, and 
promptly had Rudolph arrived at the rendezvous. 
As he turned toward the Madonna, he had rever- 
ently removed his hat, and then, dropping a bunch 
of flowers at her feet, had hastened after Schnee- 
gléckchen, who was continuing on,her way. Hav- 
ing secured her to a tree, he had waited patiently, 
then impatiently. Next he grew anxious, then 
angry; and when a half-hour had gone by, he 
loosed the cow and started up the hill. Could 
Gretel, so gentle at parting, prove false now ? 

“Nein, nein. Gott bewahre!” he cried, 

Faintly the bells rang out the hour of nine as 
he neared the front of the hiitte. 

At the same time the head of Hans the jager 
appeared above the steep at the rear of the rustic 
hut. Each heard his panting adversary’s ap- 
proach, and when Rudolph saw the enemy, he 
burst forth in frenzy. 
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“Der Teufel! Du hier—verfluchter? And 
Gretel—ha! ha!—she tried to keep me back at 
the shrine, did she, that she might first see this 
wild fellow ?” Rudolph’s face was in a blaze of 
fury, and shouting, “ Hol’ dich der Teufel!” he 
sprang at Hans, and in an instant they were roll- 
ing on the ground in a close embrace. 

Mingled curses and groans filled the air, and 
reached Gretel’s ears as she struggled up the 
last steep pitch, Either the shriek she gave, or 
the none too gentle manner in which she landed 
Herr Walter, restored his senses. As he opened 
his eyes he tried vainly to raise himself and rush 
into the mélée. Gretel was already in the midst, 
striving to part her lovers. 

“Schiime dich, Rudolph! Schiime dich, Hans! 
Why fight you like wild beasts thus?” And 
exerting her utmost strength, she succeeded in 
wrenching them apart, flinging one to the right 
and the other to the left, and in short order each 
found himself, almost stunned, measuring his 
length on the grass, 

“Hal! gerechter Gott!” exclaimed Rudolph, as, 
raising his head in bewilderment, his gaze met 
that of the Englishman, “And is it on your ac- 
count that Gretel failed to keep her promise?” 
Then, turning to where Gretel stood calm and 
statuesque, save for her quick breathing and a 
gleam in her eyes, he hissed out, “ Du falsche'” 
and would have flung himself at the prostrate 
Englishman had not Gretel held him back and 
forced him to listen to her explanation. Mean- 
while Hans raised himself to a sitting posture 
and grew sour and sulky of face. 

As she finished, he said nothing; but Rudolph 
offered his hand to Walter, saying, ‘I beg the 
Herr Engliinder’s pardon!” And that youth, 
summoning all his strength, in his very broken 
German, said ; “* Look here, young men, what’s all 
the row about? If I understand rightly, you both 
are determined to marry the one girl. Brave girl 
she! Saved my life, I truly believe. Now, just 
let me give you a bit of advice. In England, if 
two fellows are in love with the same girl, they 
let her decide the matter, and don’t try to tear 
out each other’s eyes. Come, now, Gretel shall 
say which—” He broke off with a groan, for he 
had attempted to rise and had fallen back. A 
thunder-cloud had been gathering on the brow of 
the jiager, for he had seen, he was quite sure, 
Gretel glance reassuringly at his rival, but ere 
the storm had time to break, Walter’s groan had 
caused them all to gather around him, and their 
angry passions were for the moment quieted when 
they discovered that the poor boy had broken a 
leg. To carry him down the steep rough road 
would be impossible, and both youths offered to 
fetch the doctor Gretel decided it. “ You, Hans 
—fleet as the gemse—go you!” Then, in a lower 
“And come not again! The 
Herr Doctor knows right well the road to the 
Geiser Alp.” 

Hans tried to take her hand, saying; “ Come, 
Gretel! Just a minute down the road; | must 
speak—just a word, Gretel !” 

“Nein, nein, Hans, not a word more—it is 
too late! Iam the braut of Rudolph, and he is 
the only briiutigam that ever I will have. Leb’ 
wohl, Hans !” 

“Poor fellow!’ she murmured, as with a eold 
“Adieu, alle!’ he turned and s 
away. 

“Much more is it—poor fellow, this /” 
Rudolph, motioning toward Walter. 

“You are quite right. Let us put him on 
my bed, Rudolph.” And together carefully they 
carried the sufferer within. 

“This a bed?” inquired Walter, as he looked 
at the heap of straw over which a dark blue wool 
blanket had been thrown, and he winced a trifle 
as his head touched the pillow covered with pink 
and white crossbarred cotton. 

“A sennhiitte is no gasthaus,” laughed Gretel, 
as she threw a scarlet blanket over him. 

“By Jove!” muttered the disabled youth. 

“Ts that English ?” inquired his benefactress, 
perhaps surprised at the tone. 

“Ja, ja; and of the best, too! I was only 
imagining the Lady Emily, of London, looking at 
me now.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Nothing. Only it would be the last look 
she would ever grant me. Whew !—another Eng- 
lish word, Gretel—what would she say to blue, 
pink, scarlet, and in the midst my sandv—I mean 
auburn—locks, that is what she calls them.” 
And with a sigh, the esthetic youth resigned him- 
self to his fate. 

“Come, Rudolph, 


tone, she added 





talked rapidly 


said 


We must look after the 


cows. I fear they have strayed and scattered 
themselves afar And Schneeglickchen, where is 
she?” 


“Yonder ; see her among the pines. 
my eye on her, Gretel.” 

Hand in hand, peasant fashion, they started 
down the slope, and long after, when they were 
driving Schneegliéckchen down to the broad mead- 
ow, did the sound of merry laughter still reach 
the ears of the Englishman, and he murmured. 
“Darned old fool was I! Got my deserts too!” 
Then fell asleep, and dreamed of all sorts of un- 
pleasant scenes with Lady Emily. 

Two hours were all too quickly disposed of in 
the blissful occupation of searching for cows, 
Rudolph was no longer the moody, despondent, 
and unattractive lover. His confidence restored, 
he thought no more of the worries and ungranted 
request. Nay, he even began to realize that Gre- 
tel and Schneeglickchen and the green pastures 
somehow belonged together, and rejoiced that 
he could one day in seven be added to the pic- 
ture, 

“ Already eleven o'clock, Rudolph! 
the bells ! 


I’ve kept 


Horch! 
We must hasten back. Dinner should 


even now be ready.” 
“Ach, liebchen, I have no hunger.” 
“That matters not at all. 
need food, surely.” 
“Not he, Gretel, for at the gasthaus they dine 


Herr Walter will 
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at half of two o’clock; well they may, when they 
breakfast not till eight and sometimes nine.” 

“ Wie gehts, Herr Walter ?” cried both, as they 
entered the hiitte. 

“Danke! I feel refrestied—have had a nap,” 
he replied; then, with half-closed eyes, he watch- 
ed the mid-day meal in preparation. 

“ Rudoiph, you make the fire!’ And promptly 
he obeyed, while Gretel, seizing a couple of buck- 
ets, ran off to the spring for water. 

“Stalwart maiden !” thought Walter, as she re- 
entered. ‘“ What would I not give for a little of 
your vigor! Beneath all that weight you're as 
erect and statuesque as a Juno.” 

A half-hour passed. The small pine table was 
set with three deep plates and three spoons— 
nothing more. The polenta was sputtering in 
the kettle, some butter was melting in a small tin 
at one side of the blazing logs; then a sprinkling 
of salt and finely cut green parsley and onion top 
in the butter completed the preparations. 

“Oh, bitte!” pleaded Walter, as Gretel, having 
ladled out three platefuls of polenta, proceeded 
to pour the butter sauce over, “I could not, you 
know! Could you, perhaps, give, me a glass of 
milk with the polenta ?” 

“No butter-sauce!” Then, in open-eyed won- 
der, she took a bow] from the dish-rack, and in 
the next room filled it with milk. 

“What a mercy Lady Emily is not here! A 
yellow bowl, with a verdant vine for border!” 
cried Walter. 

“Do you never have a better dinner, Gretel ?” 
said he, still dallying over his first helping when 
the others had disposed of their second with 
relish. 

“Oh, certainly! At home we have meat on a 
Sunday; but polenta is always good; it makes 
one strong, I believe. Perliaps, now, if you ate 
nothing but polenta for a while you would grow 
more like Rudolph.” And she looked approv- 
ingly at the strapping young peasant, and then 
with pity at the slender, puny Englishman. 

The latter winced a little. “Comparisons are 
odious,” he said in English. 

It was about three o’clock when the occupants 
of the sennhiitte became conscious of a sound as 
of a mighty caravan approaching. “ The Herr 
Doctor comes !” cried Gretel, clapping her hands. 

“And the whole village with him!” added Ru- 
dolph, as he stood at the door and looked upon 
the remarkable line advancing. 

The doctor —a young Viennese, government- 
appointed to learn wisdom at the expense of 
peasant rather than prince—was long of limb, 
therefore had no difficulty in dismounting from 
his short-legged donkey, Not so the next comer, 
in evident terror of her life, though she was in 
course of time assisted from her refractory mule 
by the guide in charge of beast and burden. 
Then followed three litthe mule-wagons loaded 
full of necessaries — absolute necessities, Mrs. 
Rice had called them, Lastly came a straggling 
lot of Sunday pleasure-seekers—more than one 
Hans and Gretchen among them. 

The doctor proceeded at once to work, while 
the mother flung herself down on the straw 
and gave vent to effusiveness, which was a rev- 
elation to Gretel. “ Walter, my darling boy, you 
poor dear unfortunate !—how could you—could 
you fall over the precipice? Oh, how your poor 
mother’s heart aches for you !” 

How had her mother greeted Josef when he 
fell while mending the roof? ‘Ach, you good- 
for-nothing kerl !-—and who is to take care of you, 
I would like to know? It is but little time your 
mother has, and well might she find something 
pleasanter to do than to wait on a great helpless 
lump, who could not put a shingle in its place 
without some one to hold Aim in place.” But, 
then, afterward had she not carried him carefully 
within-doors, and had she not tended him day 
and night,with, besides, never a daily duty left un- 
dove ?—whereas this English mother, who must 
weigh two of her son, could do nothing but sit 
wringing her hands helpless as a babe. “ Wal- 
ter, Walter, what shall we do? The doctor says 
it will be impossible to move you down the 
mountain at present; so I ordered up wagon- 
loads of things—beds, dishes, cooking utensils, 
food—and Marie, the baker’s daughter, to wait 
on us. But, Walter, they told me there was a 
house! And this—why, it is but a shanty of 
logs, with — heavens !— the bare ground for a 
floor! Besides, this girl!” and she glanced about 
in dismay, 

“T have but these two rooms, gnidige Frau ; 
but such as they are, consider them at your dis- 
posal,” said Gretel, with the air of a duchess, in- 
tuitively taking in the dilemma. 

“ But vou, Gretel 2?” said Walter. 

“Oh, I will just move over to the cattle-shed 
yonder; Rudolph will help. We can fix a place 
for the milk atone end, and he can make a hearth 
of stones. A handy bursch is he!” and she 
glanced with pride toward the tall figure which 
darkened the doorway, 

“Ah, Gretel ; itis well that Hans is no longer 
near!” said Walter, with a smile. 

The painful operation was at length at an end; 
the doctor rode off, followed by empty wagons 
and happy villagers, Ere sunset the interior of 
the htitte had beer: transformed beyond recogni- 
tion. Rugs covered the floor, and beds, tables, 
and chairs lent quite an air of comfort. The cow- 
shed, too, had assumed an air of gemiithlich- 
keit. 

Still the weeks that followed were none too 
comfortable, and the wonderment excited was 
mutual. “Mein Gott! The amount of luggage, 
food, and labor necessary to keep these poor 
English in existence!” the thought on one side; 
while on the other it was: ‘‘ Poor girl! How does 
she manage to live? No comforts! Nothing, 
save a few of the simplest articles of food and 
clothing!” Nevertheless a friendship sprang up 
between the two establishments. The doctor 
rode up from time to time, and his patient seemed 
to thrive, in spite of his privations. The mountain 
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air, if fresh toward evening as September ad- 
vanced, caused no greater trouble than the addi- 
tion of a blanket. Walter never could decide 
which was more unbecoming, the red or the blue; 
for no others were to be found in the gasthaus 
supply. Rudolph came as surely as the Sunday, 
and returned each time laden with the butter 
which Gretel had churned during the week. If 
it suited the Herr Wirth, it buttered the bread of 
his guests; but they were fast fleeing the breath 
of autumn, blind to its charms on the mountain 
heights. 

It was Sunday—the fourth after the mishap— 
and early, much earlier than was usual, in the 
hiitte a stir and bustle were apparent. The 
“season” on the alm was to close that day for 
both herrschaften and sennerin. Through the 
open door Walter and his mother had watched 
the nut-brown maid drop on her knees on the 
grass as the bells became audible at seven. Then 
donning her jaunty little hat, she had tripped 
away toward the wood. 

“ Mother, that’s a first-class girl, and Rudolph 
is the match for her! I'd bet she’s gone to meet 
him now.” He mused awhile; then, as though 
talking to himself, he rambled on, ‘She’s done 
me a mighty good turn too—never could have 
stood it—’twould have killed me sure to be jolted 
down that stony road.” Then suddenly he turned 
to his mother: “I'd like to give Gretel something 
handsome, She has earned it!” 

“Very well, my son. What shall it be? A 
gown or a brooch ?” 

“Something much more substantial, mother 
mine. Not less than one hundred pounds, and 
secured in the bank at B 

“ Walter!” cried his mother, aghast. 

“T mean it. Why, they could almost live on 
the interest. Just think—a few bags of meal, : 
side or two of bacon, some half-dozen pounds of 
coffee, a little sugar; then a bit of a kitchen-gar- 
den, the cow her father has promised, together 
with Schneegléckchen—why, they could marry 
and be happy as the day is long.” 

“Incorrigible spendthrift! You will ruin me!” 
Nevertheless she smiled. 

Eight o'clock came, and with it Rudolph and 
an immense bunch of dahlias. “Guten morgen! 
And what have you done with your schiitzchen ?” 
called Walter. 

“ Have not seen her; she had other work—no 
time for me this morning,” was the reply. 

“Ah, there she comes! And, by thunder! what 
a load!” 

Rudolph hastened toward her. She dropped 
her great armful of evergreens on the grass, and 
he threw the dahlias beside them. They seated 
themselves near by, and, laughing and chatting 
like happy children, commenced their morning’s 
work. 





“Now, mother, what do you suppose they are 
up to?” exclaimed Walter, after watching awhile. 
Receiving no solution of the mystery, he took up 
his improvised crutch and hobbled over. 

“What! Knows it not der Herr Walter? 
My cows must each wear a beautiful wreath, 
that they look very, very pretty when to the vil- 
lage they return!” 

“ Really! Quite an idea! And may I not help ?” 

“Gewiss! If the Herr will do us the honor, 
we will rejoice greatly.” 

Walter’s fingers were less deft than those of 
the mountain miidel or her swain, but in course 
of time he completed a sizable wreath to his sat- 
isfaction, and handed it over to Gretel for in- 
spection. 

“Gut, sehr gut is it made!” said she. ‘“ And 
now I will tie dahlias here and there in it.” 

A couple of hours passed thus pleasantly. 

“Enough!” exclaimed Gretel, as she counted. 
“One dozen cows it is, with Schneegléckchen, you 
know! And now, Rudolph, the paper—you forgot 
it not ?” 

He drew from his pocket a small roll of tissue- 
paper of various gay colors, which Gretel pro- 
ceeded to cut into strips about an inch wide, 
while he whittled sticks some foot and a half 
long. Then she tied a full bunch of varicolored 
streamers to one end of each, to the number of 
one dozen, and laid them beside the pile of 
wreaths, 

“And wherefore works Herr Walter still ?” 
asked Gretel; for he meanwhile had been fabri- 
cating another wreath, somewhat smaller and 
more delicate. 

“Oh, this is mine; I have use for it!’ was the 
reply. 

“And shall I make for it also a plume ?”’ 

“Thank you,no, It is unnecessary.” And he 
smiled as, slipping the wreath on his arm, he left 
them to their own innocent devices. 

At two o’clock carts, mules, and an easy-chair 
arrived, together with a goodly number of strag- 
glers. While the goods and chattels of the larger 
establishment were being packed, Rudolph and 
Gretel drove the cows up from the pasture. 
With many a race and scuffle and toss of horned 
heads, with much patting and fondling, at last 
each bovine brow was decked with a green dahlia- 
spangled wreath, and just back of each left ear 
was fastened a waving tissue-paper plume. 

“Ready to march !” shouted Walter, when he 
had been helped into his chair, and the poles 
which extended back and front placed on four 
stalwart peasant shoulders, ‘ And who’s to head 
the procession ?” 

“My cows are always good, still, perhaps Herr 
Walter would prefer them in front, if they should 
feel happy at going home. The auslandische 
people like not lively cows.’ 

“You are right, Miss Wisdom. Drive them 
ahead. So! Now, you and Rudolph, mind you 
keep close at their heels, to protect us outland- 


’ 


ish people. But first come here just a minute,- 


Gretel.” He drew the wreath from his arm. 
“Here, Rudolph, I need your help. Understand 
that from now till set of sun I am king; and, 
what’s more, I expect to be obeyed. Rudolph, 
take this wreath. Gretel, kneel before him. No, 


you can’t with that huge kraksen on your back ; 
you may stand. Now, Rudolph, crown the count- 
ess ; that’s her title, despite the basket, as long as 
Irule. Good! right gracefully done! Now ki 
her, the bonny braut! That’s done well, also 
Don’t mind the echo in the least. Now, just an 
augenblick ! Listen to my decree: On condition 
that the wedding comes off within the next fort- 
night, I promise to place in the bank at B—— 
the sum of twelve hundred gulden, the yearly 
interest to be paid to Herr Rudolph and Frau 
Gretel Mayr; and also” 

“Twelve hundred gulden!” interrupted Ru- 
dolph. 

“Twelve hundred gulden!” gasped Gretel. 
“Ach, Herr Walter only makes a joke !”’ 

“T mean what I say. And if you do my bid- 
ding, 1 mean to dance—spite of my leg—at the 
wedding, and, what’s more, to kiss the pretty 
bride.” 

The look of bewilderment passed, and seizing 
Walter’s hands, Rudolph and Gretel covered them 
with kisses. 

“ Forward, march!” called he. “ Start the van- 
guard. That is good! Better bovines I never 
saw. Next, Rudolph and Gretel—so! Hand in 
hand, Then, onward his Majesty, and long life 
to him! Mother, fallinto line behind me; and 
don’t let that handsome guide or the mule run 
away with you!” 











IN THE PASTURE. 
See illustration on page 129. 

Yq HIS pretty rural scene—where the peasant 

boy and girl, the tranquil-looking cow, and 
the meadow, steeped in sunshine and fragrant with 
flowers, all speak of happy if humble life, of na- 
ture’s softest mood, and of rural enjoyment—will 
please and charm our readers. The very spirit 
of repose broods over the landscape, and the girl 
in the foreground, with no speculation in her in- 
tent face, only quiet contentment with a lowly 
lot, affords a contrast to her sisters in the busy 
town, who are eager, wistful, and hurried by many 
ambitions. This picture would be very satisfac- 
tory if framed for the sitting-room wall, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonveEnt. | 

NASHIONS are tending more and more to in- 
I dividualism. In Paris, where there have al- 
ways been as many fashions as there are social 
strata, there may now be said to be as many fash- 
ions as there are women in these various grades 
of society. A marked difference is in the degree 
of fancy displayed by different classes. Rare 
among the bourgeoisie, even those of wealth and 
high standing, more freely and frequently shown 
by the youth of the aristocracy, it is to the artistic 
world that one must go to see it in full flower, 
more especially that portion of the artistic world 
with wealth to carry out its ideas. Ata recent 
wedding, to cite a single example, in which 
both the contracting parties were children of emi- 
nent artists, the maid of honor wore a mediaeval 
Venetian costume—a blouse-like gown of sapphire 
velvet, encircled by a gold girdle, which hung 
loosely below the waist, on her head was a tiny 
cap, similar in shape to the little Holland cap 
worn by infants, of light blue velvet covered 
with gold embroidery, from underneath which 
her long tresses escaped to hang unbound down 
her back. Although the costume verged closely 
on the burlesque, none of the guests in attend- 
ance betrayed the faintest surprise. Neverthe- 
less, it would have been quite impossible at a 
bourgeois wedding, and would have been regard- 
ed dubiously even by the more advanced of the 
aristocracy. In general, however different the 
materials and details may be, there are certain 
elementary lines which are accepted by all, which 
give some degree of uniformity to dress, and con- 
stitute what is called the fashion. 

One of these general facts this season is the 
princesse form for evening dresses. The major- 
ity are made with a princesse back—that is, with 
the bodice and train cut in one, while the front 
and sides are varied infinitely Another is the 
fulness of sleeves on the shoulders. In extreme 
cases a pair of miniature wings spread from the 
shoulders, and the sleeve diminishes like a spin- 
dle toward the lower end. Others have only 
moderate fulness. From the elbow to the wrist 
the sleeve is usually close, and this the space 
given over to ornament—buttons, passementerie, 
braiding, or beading, or very deep lace cuffs. 
Skirts are flat and tight, with all the fulness 
thrown into the train, which is supported by a 
ruffled petticoat, and is prevented from sagging 
in at the waist by a tiny cushion worn at the 
belt. Sometimes there is slight drapery on the 
front—it may be in continuous folds on the cor- 
sage and skirt; this is usually with some soft 
clinging material such as erépe de Chine, which 


is enhanced by folds. Trains are considered in-| 


dispensable now from the time the dinner hour 
has struck, and are also more frequently worn 
during the day for very formal calls and cere- 
monious ocecasions—trains not of extreme length, 
but from fifty-four to sixty inches. Another detail 
which strikes the beholder when a number of 
well-dressed women are assembled is the quantity 
of gold bonnets—in passementerie, embroidery, or 
gold stuffs; they are all very small, but with trim- 
ming enough to keep up the illusion of a bonnet. 

Corsages crossed at the front are still in great 
favor, the crossed side being frequently prolonged 
to the foot of the skirt, and defined by a band of 
fur or passementerie. For instance, a very hand- 
some dress of seal brown velvet is made in this 
wise, with the crossed side bordered with a su- 
perb band of sable, and held on the left side at 
the waist by a gold clasp. In combinations into 
which velvet enter—velvet with wool or silk, 
velvet with brocade, or plain velvet with cameo 
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velvet, which is tone upon tone, like the en- 


graving of a cameo—the sleeves are almost 
always made of velvet. Speaking of combina 
tion toilettes, a handsome one which I have 


recently seen is of old-rose peau de soie, wit! 
brocade having black and gold designs on o 
rose. It was a trained princesse gown of the 
brocade, opening at the front in corsage and 


skirt on old-rose peau de soie covered with a very 








light embroidery of fine jet beads; the three- 
quarter sleeves were of jetted peau de soie. It 
might be stated as a general rule that the sleeves 
are of the trimming iaterial, of velvet or bro- 
cade, as the case may be 

A pretty Visiting toilette for a young woman 1s 
of mouse gray beng and velvet. The cors 
is a tight-fitting jacket, extending about tw 
inches below the waist, with a stiff straight collar 
flaring at the top. The front opens from top to 
bottom on a shirred chemisette of pink gauze, 
somewhat shorter, extending but little below the 
waist, crossed by a folded half-belt of the same 


gauze fastened under a chou. The sleeves are 
very full in the armholes, diminishing below, and 
are fastened from elbow to wrist with five chased 
silver buttons $ puffs and: 1 | 


es of the 





ize 








are at the wrists, Thestraight bengaline skirt is 
bordered with a narrow bias velvet band. The 
bonnet that accompanies the costume is a gray 
felt with pink ostrich tips. A dinner toilette is 
a combination of ruby ve with Bengal rose 
erépe de Chine. These colors have beet d in 
combination for some vears, and are now eat 
er favor than ever. The of this toilette 1s 
of ruby velvet, with a w ile pink feather 





band bordering the foot 











cors s of vel- 
vet, with one overlapping side of the front of 
draped crépe, which is pt ed on the left side 
in a Greek drapery on the skirt. A band of p 

feathers surrounds the neck of the décolleté 


corsage, with a tuft of plumes on each shoulde 
and bands form the sleeves, 


A typical Parisian petite toilette 














ing, of brown cloth; a petite toilette is worn in 
the morning, until about 2 pP.Mm., for walking, 
shopping, and informal calls. The straight skirt 
is flat and pleated at the sides and gathered at 
the Dac K. The pit cet 4 ve opens on L 
shirred guimpe of soft old-gold silk, framed 
in a band of brown velvet wi borders the 
edges of the fronts, The close sleeves are 
studded from top to bottom along the outer: 

with old-gold buttons, and have a puff of 

gold silk in the wrist; a collarette and 

of brown fur are worn with it. The same 

of toilette is made of tartan plaids taken 

throughout. Some velvet of the dominant tint 
in the plaid is used with it, forming a very 
small short Madrid jacket, which is applied on 
the corsage, and a d ep belt; the sleeves are 
plaid; a triple cape of velvet accompanies the 


dress. A faney which has been tried before, but 


which, it is said, will spread in the spring 





leather application on handsome woollens. 
leather must be of the same color as the fab- 





ric. A deep border is applied, or there 





ire 
isolated motifs applied on ‘the skirt and co 

sage. The prettic st are of bi eather on 
brown wool and grav leather 1 
metallic soutache edges the leather, gold with 
the bronze, steel with the gray leather. Among 





afternoon gowns, whicl 


orate than morning toile 


> more elab- 





» in a combi- 








nation of dark green wool, putt red benga- 
line, and plaid plush in which both colors are re- 
peated. The dark green wool is used for a sort 


of redingote, the fronts and the sleeves of which 





are of the plaid plush. T ilk forms the en- 
tire front of the skirt, and shows in a margin 
or false skirt all around the bottom; the front 

brought up in a high corselet on the redingote. 
A deep band of passementerie borders the front 
of the skirt, and a passementerie girdle crosses 


the waist. The capote bonnet is of dark putty- 


colored velvet, trimmed 


vith plaid plush, which 
is arranged in a torsade on the brim, with a high 
knot to one side. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





CANDLEMAS DAY. 


“TF Candlemas Day be fair 
There will be two wint 


and clea 
rs in one 





runs the old proverb. 


ground-hog is supposed to wake from his lor 


That is the day when the 


winter’s nap, and come cautiously forth from his 





hole. If he sees his shadow he |} 


*s back 








again as quickly as possible, and composes him- 
self for another siesta, for he has learned that 
winter has not spent all its fore 


is dark and cloudy, then the gro 
lighted, for he is assured that the 








I ’ 
and he can make his ts for spring 
accordingly. So go« | uv superstition, 
and the failure of the signs is the exception 





which proves 

But apart from the weather side of it, Candle- 
mas is a very interesting 
the Church of England. The 2d of February 
] the Festival of the Purifi- 
eation of the Virgin ever since tl 
Christianity The name C lemas comes from 
the fact that on that day the people of the Ro- 


day, and is a holiday in 





has been observec 





» early davs of 





man Catholic Church earry in a procession lighted 
cal 





idles which have been blessed by the priest; and 
this ceremony was observed in England until s 
time after the Reformation. The words of Sim 
on when he took the Infant Saviour in |} 
are supposed to have gi 

“A light to lighten Gentiles,” spake the 
inspired priest, when the Holy Mother came unto 
the Temple. A proclamation of Henry VIII. in 
1539 reads, “On Candlemas Day it shall be de- 
clared that the bearing 
memory of Christ, the S| 
eon did prophesy, as it is read in the church that 
day ;” and in the time of Charles II. the people 
would say, as the candles were lighted at evening, 
“God send us the light of Heaven.” 


Hs arms 











is done in the 





t, whom Sim- 
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Curtain Design from the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work. 


TYE curtain to which we devote this page is one 
| of those important pieces of work which are 
from time to time executed by the Royal School 
of Art Needle-work, and form, so to speak, mile- 
stones by which its progress in excellence of de- 
sign and execution can be measured. Several 
beautiful examples of the same old Italian stvle 
of design and embroidery are to be found in the 
collection of the South Kensington Museum, and 
we find that it was much 
in use by the Italians of 
the sixteenth and sev- 
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all are polished, wash with soap and warm water 
until all the paste has disappeared. Dry thor- 
oughly. Pass the penknife beneath the edge of 
the nail, in order to remove any impurities which 
may have lodged there, and finally give each nail 
one or two extra rubs with the polisher, shaken 
free of powder. 

If five minutes be every day devoted to the 
paring away of dead or ragged skin, and bleach- 
ing and polishing the nails, the whole of the 
above treatment need not be carried out oftener 
than once in a fortnight. 





enteenth centuries as 





hangings for walls, 








The specimen curtain 

from which our sketch 

is taken is one of a set which has been 
worked for Louisa, Lady Ashburton. 
It is of cream-colored silk, and the de 
sign is executed throughout in solid 
“laid” work of bobbia silk ; the colors 
are so delicate and rich, whilst at the 
same time they are blended with so 
much taste and skill, that an effect is 
produced of which we cannot speak too 
highly. 

This style of work and design is also 
adapted to many other articles of fur- 
niture, the flat surfaces of which lend 
themselves easily to this form of deco- 
ration, such as couvrettes, cushions, 
screens, ete., and despite its being some- 
what costly, the lasting character of 
the work thus executed is likely to ren- 
der it popular amongst the wealthy and 
most cultivated portion of the art-lov- 
ing public. 





The Care of the Finger-Nails. 


N order to keep one’s finger-nails in 
a healthy as well as a cleanly con- 

dition, certain instruments and accesso- 
ries are required. These, however, are 
not more expensive than other toilette 
appurtenances, and having come into 
general use, they Gan now be purchased 
in nearly all drug and dry - goods 
shops. 

Oceasionally nature forms the finger- 
nails so perfect in shape and coloring 
that they require scarcely any attention. 
Others again are broad and ugly, irreg- 
ular in shape, and surrounded by cuti- 
cle inclined te grow out unevenly. It 
is difficult to induce such nails to grow 
in graceful curves, but constant care 
will undoubtedly greatly enhance their 
appearance, 

When purchasing the instruments it 
is a good plan*to buy only those of the 
best quality. Choose a pair of fine steel 
scissors, with slender points which 
curve; a polisher, which consists of a 
chamois-skin pad attached to a conven- 
ient handle; a bristle nail-brush ; and a 
penknife. 

Instead of the clumsy file usually sold 
for the purpose, procure from a jeweller 
or a hardware dealer that which is 
known to the trade as a jeweller’s file, 
In addition to these, purchase a box of 
finger-nail powder, a box of rosaline (a 
sort of salve), and a bottle of “ ongo- 
line.” 

This*is a fluid used to bleach the 
cuticle, and to remove such stains and 
impurities as the nail-brush fails to dis- 
lodge. Many other preparations for 
this purpose are on the market, and are 
no doubt equally good. Where they 
cannot be obtained, acetic acid greatly 
diluted in water can be employed. 

The following treatment is usually 
successful in improving even the ugli- 
est of finger-nails: Wash the hands 
with soap and warm water, using a 
nail-brush, Soak the finger-tips (above 
the nails) of the left hand in a bowl of 
hot water for ten minutes. Wipe dry, 
and shape the nails by filing from 
each end toward the centre, aiming 
always to keep the projecting part of 
the nail in true crescent shape. Take 
a wooden toothpick; wind one point 
with a bit of absorbent cotton; dip it 
into the bleaching fluid; wash all im- 
purities from the cuticle and from be- 
neath the projecting nail, pressing back 
the flesh to do, so, especially,at each 
side. Qccasionally it may be necessary 
to dip the finger into the flaid so as to 
cover the nail, and let it soak a moment 
or two, in order to remove discolora- 
tions. Roll back the euticle as far as 
possible, and with the points of the 
scissors cut away the dead skin which 
projects above the sides and base of the 





ingly picked at each other, mechanically seeking 
to tear off bits of skin, soon give up the habit, 
because the smooth oily skin presents no loose 
ends. 

Until the habit has been entirely overcome, it 
is advisable to file the nails rather short, and to 
avoid much use of the bleaching fluid, as it is 
very apt to irritate any sore spot. 

When, for one cause or another, the flesh sur- 
rounding the nail has grown hard and callous, it 
must be trimmed with the scissors, a little every 
day. The rosaline helps to soften it, and within 
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Little Comforts. 


ITTLE things often jar and annoy, and so 
little things involve comfort, not alone for 
ourselves but for others, A happy home is not 
necessarily one possessing rich decoration and 
magnificent furnishing, for even amidst such ap- 
pointments if the motto “ A place for everything 
and everything in its place” be not observed, the 
house-mistress will find friction in her domains. 
There is often nothing so much needed as is a 
piece of brown wrapping paper, but to obtain 
this the entire household 
must be put into con- 
fusion, drawers and 
closets be hopelessly 
ransacked, and_ finally 
the package will be 
wrapped in the morning’s 
Sun or Tribune, or a leaf of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, thongh before night these very 
papers shall be asked for by the cha- 
grined and disappointed head of the 
house. Yet quantities of wrapping 
paper are brought into every home, only 
to be thoughtlessly burned or hopelessly 
crumpled. All the annoyance and vex- 
ation caused by the want of this could be 
saved by enforcing a rigid rule to prop- 
erly care for this paper. When a 
package is left, smooth out the wrinkles 
necessarily made in the wrapper, and 
then fold and place it in the closet and 
on the shelf previously selected. Tissue- 
paper should be treated in the same 
manner, and put carefully aside for fu- 
ture use; and newspapers, which are 
frequently needed for reference, should 
have a place of their own. If only 
regarded as valuable for kindling pur- 
poses, it saves time to be able to go di 
rectly to the spot where they are kept. 
Paper bags should also be preserved. 
No one knows until she hears the de 
mands of daily wants just what will be 
needed, and it is a great economy of 
both time and strength to find at once 
the required article. Also have a place 
for card-board and paper boxes. They 
are precisely the thing for flowers, fea- 
thers, and laces, protecting them much 
more safely than will paper. Select a 
few of varied size and shape, and be 
careful to keep your stock well supplied. 
If you cannot afford to assign a part of 
a closet to their uses, then put them on 
top of a wardrobe or closet, instead of 
discommoding yourself by crowding ev- 
ery nook and cranny within, A conven- 
ient and accessible place would be over 
the closets usually found in the pas- 
sageway between sleeping apartments. 

Be prudent also and keep your cord 
and twine. After rolling and fastening 
the same, place in two pasteboard boxes, 
leaving one in the kitchen closet for the 
many uses of the laundry-maid. For 
example, she runs a strong cord through 
the button-holes of collars and cuffs, 
ties the ends of the cord between two 
lengths of the clothes-line, so saving 
space on the line, and the annoyance of 
separately fastening each piece of linen 
by a clothes-pin. Having placed the 
box conveniently for kitchen uses, put 
another in the closet most accessible for 
the entire family. Besides these, have 
dainty silk-covered balls of twine in the 
library and other parts of the house. 
They will prove a pretty as well as use- 
ful ornament for any room, and if to 
the same you will attach a small pair of 
scissors, these also will be found a great 
convenience. 

And what can be said regarding the 
hunt for writing-paper and lead-pencils ? 
Not only the family but the servants 
should know where to find at once the 
requisites for writing a brief note. 
Frequently messages are left with a 
maid when it is not safe to trust an im- 
portant matter to her memory. So, to 
avoid mistakes, and for a variety of 
reasons, keep a pad of paper and two 
well-sharpened lead-pencils—in case 
one should meet with accident—in the 
drawer of your hat rack, or some equal- 
ly convenient place. In large families 
such a pad is sometimes kept to tell 
when to lock the hall door. As one and 
another group enter they read the names 
of those still out, drawing a line through 
their own names, so that when all the 
names are checked but that of the last- 
comer, he bolts and bars for the night. 

Writing-paper, envelopes, lead-pen- 
cils, pens, pen-holders, and good black 
ink should be a part of the furnishing 
of your guest-chamber. It is very in- 
convenient as well as embarrassing for 
a visitor to be obliged to ask permis- 





nails, in one long strip if possible. 
Should this skin adhere to the nail in 
places, gentle scraping with the pen- 
knife will dislodge it. Rub a tiny bit 
of the rosaline over the flesh that sur- 
rounds the nail, and leave it to dry. Finish 
the other nails upon the left hand in the same 
manner. 

Soak the fingers of the right hand, and repeat 
the process. The left hand may at first find dif- 
ficulty in wielding the instruments, but this grad- 
ually wears away, 

When the paste is dry, sprinkle each nail with 
the powder, and polish it by rubbing with the 
pad of chamois-skin. A rosy brilliancy is thus 
imparted to even the most opaque of nails. When 


CURTAIN,-—Otp [rattan Desigy.—From tae Soutu 


Those afflicted with hangnails (usually due to 
undue dryness of the skin) will find them totally 
disappearing beneath this treatment. The daily 
trimming of the cuticle prevents further lacera- 
tion of any loose bit of skin, and the salve, which 
in such cases should be left undisturbed over- 
night, soothes the soreness, promotes the growth 
of new skin, and at the same time supplies the 
necessary moisture to the poorly nourished 
skin, 

Restless fingers which, hitherto, have unceas- 


KENSINGTON Royat Scuoot or Art NEEDLE-Work. 


a few weeks it will have assumed its normal 
state. 

Dipping the finger-tips (after each washing of 
the hands) into a strong solution of quinine and 
glycerine is the most effectual means to cure the 
habit of biting the nails, The extremely bitter 
taste deters children from indulging in the habit, 
and it serves, too, to recall older people, who usu- 
ally transgress through nervousness, to a know- 
ledge of what they are doing. The habit is usu- 
ally an unconscious one. 





sion to write a note or letter, and when 
friends come unprovided with their own 
stationery, do not let them miss their 
own home comforts, but have all the lit- 
tle necessary things within easy reach. 
It is not rich upholstery nor dainty fres- 
coing which they will take away as pleasant mem- 
ories, but the warmth, cheer, and thoughtfulness 
that kept them from missing the charm of their 
own homelife. How strained become our nerves 
and how impatient our words, when looking for 
a button-hook or the pins, if a visitor is kept 
waiting, or an engagement that demands immedi- 
ate attention is delayed! The Bible says, “ The 
little foxes spoil the vines.” Happy is the mis- 
tress whose furnishing of home is such that the 
little needed things are not forgotten ! 
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A POET TO HIS BOOK. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
10. lit 
I 
For 
With nought to cheer 
For 
A doubtful, 


tle book with heart of rhyme, 


This is our last leave-taking time, 


you the journey stretches long, 


you save a song, 


alas! 


me, when you depart, 
desolated heart. 
have 


I 
To 
Tl 


but slender hope to give 
a fugitive. 


world may greet 


eladden such 
you well or ill, 
eing your way lies all uphill. 

B ut and far 

I catch a glimpse of one sure star 


o’er that summit dim 


Which shines to guide you safe and bring 
You ever closer there to sing. 
Little I care for praise or blame 


Unless it whispers of her name; 
ation’s breath: 


Her praise 


is inspit 


Her scorn were aspiration’s death! 
Go, then, and if she welcome you 
I care not what the world may do! 





FROM TIMES LONG PAST. 
Ow 


connec 


N and then ve 
-~ 


faces of 


bringing before 


worthies, 


ing li nks 


ancient long since 


among the beloved on whom hath fallen sleep, 
though they 
A spell 
them compelling to silent | 
and a recognition of their power as ear- 


bow the head in reverence, 
‘high art”? have never fraternized. 


of sweetness is about 


and we 
and 


courtesy, 
nest workers in life’s race. 

The memorials of which we speak 
property of a Southern lady. One 


are 


or very, dating back a hundred and fifty years , 
the other, also a breastpin, is described as “‘a most 
perfect desis gn in hair-work,” and introduces us to 
the great-great-great-grandmother of the present 
owner, standing at the tomb of her husband in 
the year 1600. The tomb has this inscription, 
“ Affection weeps; Heaven rejoices.” The carv- 
ing on the stone and upon foliage is still complete. 


The 


one 


pin, oval in shape 
and a half in length, 
tact, 


is an inch in width, 





STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR 
For the cure of skin diseases and the 
of the complexion 
mended by the best dermatologists by 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by drugg 
cents acuke. W.H. Soumerrecin & Co., 
Street, New York, Sole Importers. 


Send for a little book de scribing a variety of 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin 


Read this letter from a party who nee used the ways 


‘For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree 
e eruption of the face for which i, ‘ 
physicians, and although I followed stric 
my face became worse. 


advice, 





tried 
Soap, 


salutary effects were noticeable 


ind after only one week's use 
The 


of the epidermis, and I am glad to state 










now a theroughly healthy complexion, due exciu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tuomson, 
of the firm « if Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N. J Dec. 13, 1889.""—[Adv.] 

LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigesi ion, Sour 
Stom Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- 
tite, I Exhaustion or Tired ~be head Pains 
in Chest or ian zs, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 


form 
Warren St. 


of ¢ Sonsumpt hion? 
New 
mail, a b vttle 
Send to-day. A 


If so, send to Prof. Hart, 
York, who will send you free, 


v.j 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow's Soormine Syrup 
Teething, soothes the child, 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle. 


for 


-[Adv.]} 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Whitens the hands, softens the skin. 2 cts.—[ 


read of relics of the past— 
us the 


counted | 
| charms, to the old renewed youth. 


THE 


the 
is a painting 


and 
The setting remains in- 
and in no part is the touch of time evident, 


AND SULPHUR SOAP. 
improvement 
Prepared in proportions recom- 
J. D. Stiefel, 
rists at 25 
170 William 


msnited sev- 
tly their 


on the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
its remarkable 
application of 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete change 
that I have 


SS 
by 
of Floraple zion, which is a sure cure. 


Children 
softens the gumsa, allays 
and is the best remedy for 


Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaktast Cocea 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the atrength ot Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| StLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wr Desh 


TRADE 
MUVIN 


THE 
BEST 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 
Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


LINENS = 





| Queen Victoria St. 





TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY | 


TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS. 


! 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordin: iry kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Bakxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


Pozzoni’s 


N. Y. 


fresher 
Try it. 


Complexion Powder gives 





Have you used 


PEARS soar 


FOR THE 


FACE AND HANDS? 


“Paris Exposition, 1889. 
PEARS obtained the only gold 
medal awarded solely for toilet 
SOAP in competition with all 
the world. //ighest possible 
distinction.” Sale Universal. 








HIGHEST 
PARIS 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


AW ARD OF A 


GOLD MEDAL 


THE 


EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


__WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 








introduced. 


them. 


MALZYWH, 


choice flowers. 


F. R. PIERSON, ‘siuosnax, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We have undoubtedly the most-charming novelties in this flower ever 
Winners of the First Prize, and receiving the highest 
honors wherever exhibited. 


A revelation to all who have seen 


They are so elegaut that we wholesale the single flowers for 25c. 
each, which will give some idea of their choiceness, when good kinds as 
usually grown bring Ic. each. 
our large Illustrated C atalogue of al 


THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS, complete 


handsomely illustrated, 


These are mtd described in 
It is ver 


artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of 


Sent free to all readers of Harper's Bazar enclosing 
stamps to pay postage. 
LILY OF JAPAN has just reached us. 
** The Queen of Lilies” (Hardy), 
mentioning Harper's Bazar, 


Our importation of THE GOLDEN BANDED 
We offer fine strong bulbs of this, 
30c. each; 4 for $1, postpaid. 


LORIST AND 


Tarrytown, N.Y. P. 0, Box B, 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| Sold by all respectable 


Address, 
| 





edfer 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


=/ 


SS 


<S 





Karly Spring Novelties now on view, 


GOWNS, from - - - - - $85 
RIDING-HABITS, all weights, $100 
COATS AND ee from $55 


210 Fifth lve F 1182 Broadway, N. Y. 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Sobiian 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOS. 





S in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


| New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FOR 


IT EVERYWHERE 








CORSETS. WAISTS, 


"I r 
“DELSA R rE 7 and BRACES are woru 


by ladies interested in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE ("7 


the essential features e 
GENTS 


DRESS REFORM, *''wastep. 
DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 W. 23d St., New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwanvs & Son, 
, London, England. Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & oe, 30 North William St., N. Y. 


THE CHANCE FOR ALL 
LLM To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Ooleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offercd to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Sakimg Powder. For full particulars address 


The GREAT A AMERIOAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 
Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 



















GomMPANY 








to use. Cheapest. 
certain. 





| 


| ornamenting Chairs, 





| Plsos REMEDY FOR CAT ARRIL. —Best. 
Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


THE 


} 


LATEST FASHION IN AMERICA 3 


IS TO PAINT WITH 


Griffith's English Enamel. 


Colors Exquisite; Surface like Porcelain; 
No Benzine; Ready for Use. 


Put up in small packages for ladies’ 
Bedsteads, 


Tea-Trays, 


Picture-Frames, 
Deck Chairs, Baskets, 
work, &c., Xe. 
By the gallon to painters and decorators, 
If your dealer does not keep it, 


. 
Fans, 


address the 


American Aquol & Pyrodene Paint Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
424 West 15th Street, N. Y. 


ADA SPAULDING __ 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Choicest Foreign and American Novelties warranted true 
to name, Selected Hybridized Seed, 25c. per packet. Tube- 
rous Begonias of finest strains, Catalogue on application. 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J, 





Easiest 
A cure is 


OF NY -NaGsan 







to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 
_by mail. mail. _ Address, 





It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


"EL T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 





Sold by druggists or sent 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


use, for 


Wicker- | 





Take no shoes unless W. i. 
soumae — and price 


x 





CAUTIO 


our dealer onuaet 4 oa poly 
iiccery, enclosing nave ort ise 





ou, oond direct te 
price, 


8 ie D fe) Ss 
$3 SHOE cent 
CENTLEMEN, 
Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
| or claims for this Shoe over all other 
It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
ts great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
$6, other manufacturer. It is the best in the world, 
has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertise a 
willb paid to any person who will prove the 
s rep to be untrue. 


82,50. , 82 Shoes for 
aoe sias ae oye. Ss and $2 

TY o hoatee 4 1.75 Shoe isses, 
GLAS. Mrockten, Mass Mass, 


” Make Plants Thrive 


—BY USING— 
ECLIPSE FLOWER DRESSING. 
Gives rich foliage, abundant bloom. 
Insfst that your seed-man furnish 
lipse or send 30 cts. to manufacturers 
—enough for 20 plants 1 year. 


LP. THOMAS & SONCO."PE* 


Mention This Paper. 
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C. C. SHAYNE, | 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
124 W. 42d St., and 103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK, 
will fill mail orders for SHouLpEerR Capes, 
latest styles, at the following reduced 

prices: 


ry Style No. 201, As- 
OF: trakhan Cape, with 
Medici collar, high- 


raised shoulders, 


pointed front, $15 
Muff, $5. Persian 
Lamb Cape, $35. 
Natura! Beaver Cape, 
$35. Alaska Seal- 
skin Cape, best qual. 
itv, $60. Other 
grades for $50 and 
$40. Alaska Sable, 





Style 201. 


Style No. 202, 
Same prices for 


same furs as style 
No. 201. Misses’ 
Gray Persian 
Lamb (Krimmer) 
30, 32, 34, 
bust meas- 
with Muff to 
Very 

he 


Capes, 
36 in. 
ure, 
match, $30. 
stylish and 


coming. 





Style 202. 


Style No. 
Monkey Cape, 
Muff, $6; 


203, 


strakhan Cape, 


$12; Persian 


$30 


~ + 


Lamb Cape, 
Alaska 


Cape, 


Seal-skin 
best quali- 
Other 


$40 and 


tv, $50. 


crades, 





Style 203. 

Style No. 204, 
best quality of 
Alaska Seal,with 
Queen Anne col- 
lar of Alaska 
Sable, Persian 
Lamb, or Seal- 
skin, $65. We 
make these 
go od Ss only in 
the best grade. 
Same style in { 
Astrakhan with 
Astrakhang 
Queen Anne col- 


lar, $20, 














Style 204. 


Style L, No. 205, 
Alaska Seal - skin 
Sacque, 37, 39, 41, 
43 inches long, re- 


duced to $165, 
$180, $200, $225, 


45 inches long, re- 
duced to $240; a 
reduction of $20 to 


$35 on each gar- 
ment. 27 and 30 


inches long sacques 
reduced to$125 and 
$150. 

Parties wishing to pur- 
chase who will send the 
money with order, will 
have goods sent express 
paid, and if they are not 
entirely satisfactory they 
can be returned and 
money will be refunded 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue giving rules for 
sel f-measurement. 


—7" 0 6 HAYNE, 


Style 205. 
ManvuFacturine FurrteEr, 


124 W. 42d St., and 103 Prince St, N. Y. 














7. The Garden of Hardy Flowers. 


HE book, *‘ A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” 
show the many advantages of gardening with hardy flowers as com 
pared with bedding plants. 
a single exaggerated statement, and every illustration is an actual 
garden picture. And it is worthy of note that it is always the garden 
of hardy flowers, and never the one of bedding plants, that furnishes subjects 
for the artist’s pencil and brush. Hardy plants have all artistic advantages 
Their first cost being their only cost 







is written to 


We have been very careful not to make 


and all practical ones as well. and their 
greatly increasing in size and beauty year after year,makes an investment in them 
yield an annual dividend of loveliness not to be computed in any ordinary way. 


The seventh edition of our book, *°A Few Flowers Worthy of General Cult- 


ure,” is now ready. and will be mailed. postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five 

cents, which is allowed on the first order for plants. This book is the most 

® beautiful and practical work on gardening published. and should be read 
--", by every one interested in the advanced taste in gardening. Our catalogue 
Me containing prices and description of Hardy Plants, Roses, Khododendrons 
\ Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, Rare Shrubs. Tuberous -rooted Begonias 


Gloxinias, Dahlias. etc., is sent with the book. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO, 


Orders can be left at Liberty and Sixth Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


907 Broadway, 





Some women are “ bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a‘bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps? 

Very well. Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset; and, if it breaks ina 





New York. 
Sixth Book 


Book| Ne. 6. 
FRA 


NKLIN SQUARE 
* SONG COLLECTION. 


Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of Contents with 
preceding Numbers. Many Old Tunes. It contains 200 
Favorite Songs and Hymns with music arranged in 
Four Parts, among which are the following: Adeste 
Fideies —Alice Gray—Andreas Hofer— Annie's 
Tryst—Answers—At the Ferry—A Thousand 
Leagues Away—Banks of Allan Water—Beautiful 
Minka—Bedouin Love Song—Better Land — 
Blessed Country—Bonnie Blue Flag—Bonnie Dun- 
dee—By the Biue Sea—Castles in Spain—Chil- 
dren's Hosanna—Claudine— 











Come and Worshi ‘i — , . 
—Dearest Native Land—Departed Bneacdiess year, go back and get your 
in a Coal Mine—Dreams—Drift, My Bark—Eyes es 
Blve and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fair Luna mone y. 


—Fishermen's Chorus—Gaudeamus Igitur—Geral- 
dine—God for Us--Go Down, Moses--Golden Years 
Ago—Good Night, Ladies—Go Thou and Dream— 
Grave of Washington—Her Bright Smile—High- 
land Mary—Hours There Were—I Know a Bank— 
I'm Saddest When I Sing—In My Swift Boat—In 
Shadowland—Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea—Jesus 
is Mine—John Brown's Body—Joy to the World— 
Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue— 
London Bridge--Lotus Flower— Maid of the Mill— 
Maltese Boatman'’sSong— Mandolin Song—Menof 
Harlech—Never Alone—Nice Young Girl—Nice 
Young Man—Not a Sparrow. Falleth—Nursery 
Songs—Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohe, Mamma!—O 
Rowan Tree—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago— 
On Yonder Rock RecMning—Pharaoh’'s aemy— 
Pretty Pear Tree—Queen'’s Maries—Rockawa 
Sally in our Alley—See-Saw Waltz Song— he 
Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings 
—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Tell Her I Love Her So— 
Tempest of the Heart—Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground—The Heath is all Lonely To-night—Tar's 
Farewell—Timothy’'s ee ee and 
Tyler Too—'’Tis Midnight Hour—Wait for the 
Wagon—When the Roses Bloom--Yeoman's Wed- 
ding Song—Your Hand is Cauld as Snaw, Annie, 
Etc. Together with ]]5 others not here ‘named, 
and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 
turned to complete any song orhymn. Elements 
of Music, Eight Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. 
Good books for Home or School. Two hundred 
Songs and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, in each book. 
Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
Paper. 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
First Four Numbers, (1, 2,3 and 4), bound together in 
oue handsome 83.00 of convenient size for use at Piano 
or Organ, Cloth, 8 Order through any Bookseller 
or News Agent, or Ny 2 t fromthe Publishers, ad- 


dressirg Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Chapped Hands: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCER- | 


The steels may break— 


the Kabo never! 
The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


, Chicago and New York. 


(rose & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


CuHIcaGo Corset Co. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





INE, DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY 
OF WATER OR COMBINED WITH CERTAIN | 
SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR | 


Mme. A. RUPPERT’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


Face Bleach, 


Which Clears Permanently the Complexion, 
IS A ‘GODSEND TO WOMEN. 
Lady needs a pair of Finely gauged steel 


“EVERY Button-Hole Scissors, $1.00. Fine nickel- 


plated Nail Scissors, $1.00. Scissors and Shears of 
| ouery description. Write for prices. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


CHAPPED HANDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED | 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 


ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 
ADDRESS, » » « «e . 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, 


ASTHMA Cc 


SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE 
og ty 
and acure is the result 


oO. 


ARTHUR FILLMORE & CO., 


-EDORADRESS 


relieves 
for results. 


Sats 
—= ARE THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


AH. BRINKMA \N N&CO BALTIMORE.M? | SAMPLE PAIR 30¢ 


ists or ail ac 
eee Dr. Wi. BOHLE FM NN, St. Pau! 








Ba HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ean AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S AUSTRALIAN CASHMERE 


Is superior in draping quality, strength, and durability. 


PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIRS, Silk Warp and All Wool, 

Are firm, though soft, in weave, and elastic in fold. 
all the principal dealers throughout the United States 
‘*Varnished Board,” and stamped on the under side of the 
letters. 





For sale by 
All Priestley fabrics are rolled on the 
selvedge with the manufacturer's name in gilt 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


EPPS’S 


! 











A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 


CHARLES DICKENS'S 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Unquestionably 
tempted in 
The type 


the most superb edition ever at- 
this country. 


is large and clear, 







especial! y cast for this 
work, the paper is made of the finest materials, and 
the ease vie) ample. All the illustrations contained 
in the original editions (copies of which are now worth 
$1000) are here represented. The etchings by Crnik 
shank, * Phiz,” and others numbering over 400 hn ve 
been c irefully re-etched. Electrotypes from the r 
I wood blocks, which were nevet printed fre 
been obtained from ~ahioand original publishe 
England. Twelve different portraits of the autl 
pecially engraved, ippe iron thed fierent title-| 
t nes. All the illustrations are proofs nted 





; 


Imperial Japanese Government Paper. 


The set is limited to 1000 numbered ad 
will be complete in 5 volumes, bound th 
vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, at 82.! 50 t , 
and will be issued at about 2 volumes ! 

¢2™ Issued by subscription o7 _eaagees cfbert oan 
except for con nplete sets. ect is, With specimen 

1 with specimen illustra- 





aee ute Ww onde d. 


ESTES 8 LAURIAT. Publishes Boston. 


Never has HARPER’S MAGAZINE bev 
thoroughly ah 


Address, 


2 more 
broad in its scope, more 
more emphe 
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FACEITR. 
THE GULLIBLE PUBLIC 
*Pixase drop a nickle in the slot, 
I'll tell you what your name is not.” 
And wonderful indeed to say, 
It makes ten thousand cents each day. 
ie ___-s CARLYLE Situ 
BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
Finst Doe 
Sroonp Doe 


* Why did you let that burglar go 2?” 
** He said he would meat me later.” 


HEROIC MEASURES 


rE. “Wy, JAMES, WHAT ARE YO!I 
CRAZY?" 


JAMES (groaning with the toothache), ‘*TRYIN@ TO GET A 
INTO THAT BEAST OF AN UPPER TOOTH 


DROP OF COCAINE 
WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE I'M DOING ?” 


VERY 
We dined al freaeo.”’ 
“Indeed! We didn't have time to meet any of those 
Italian painters. Is Fresco agreeable ?” 
nnantneitiilmeninpeeds 
AT A WINTER RESORT. 
Douiey. “1am going to the post-office, Miss Susie 
Shall I ask for you ?” 
Muss Susie. ** Why, Mr. Dolley, this is very sudden! 
Of course you may if you like; but I don't think you 
will find papa there.” 


a rer 





DOING ? 
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A BAD CASE OF STAGE FRIGHT. 


EXTREMELY POLITE. 


He was a man noted for his Chesterfieldian address, 
and had been very ill. 

“You were at death's door,” remarked the doctor, 
as his patient began to mend. 

“ Really, doctor!” replied the man of the world. 
“ Do—do-you know whether I—ah—left my card?” 


sanpigiaiilipenrana 
BIRTH AS A BOOMERANG 
Sux. “How inconsistent Mr. Snobden is! I've 


heard him say a hundred times that in choosing a 
wife a man should cofsider blood 
first. And now he's going to mar- 
ry a woman of low birth.” 


He. ‘Is that so? Who's the 
girl?” 
Sue. “ His cousin.” 


ee Eo 
SO ARE THE ARABS. 
“That's a queer thing,” 
Spriggins. 
“What's that?” 
“The heat in Africa is in tents.” 


sald 


imeapenidiptipnaiaiete 
NOT WANTED 

* Did she give you anything ?’ 

“Yep; good advice. Have 
some 7” 

“Oh, keep it yourself, I beg of 
you.” 
AN AGREEABLE STAGE 

“Did you see Emmie when she 
arrived at school? She's got to 
that stage where she kisses every- 
body.” 

“Ah? A sort of omni-bus.’ 

jomipeaialipintadons 

A STICKLER FOR FORM 

“What is the matter with you, 
Mattie 2?” 

*“T don’t wish to talk with you 
after what you said about my 
smile.” 

“Why, I praised it. I think it 
is perfect, lovely, enchanting.” 

“That may be; but you didn’t 
put it well. You said it was all 
woo] and a yard wide.” 





octiecistidilibairaniaiaetn 
; TO WHAT BASE USES MAY 

ARE YOt WE COME! 

“This is 
sword.” 

“Are those stains upon the 
blade blood stains ?” 

“Yes.” 


my grandfather's 


And the look of awe that came over the young wo- 
man's face showed that she was not aware that the 
Revolutionary relic had been used the day before to 
behead an eight-year-old spring chicken. 

hieenteestipimeanin 
GEOGRAPHY 

Tracuer (to dull boy of the class). ‘‘ Which New Eng- 
land State has two capitals ?” 

Boy. “* New Hampshire.” 

Traoner. *‘ Indeed! Name them.” 

Boy. “ Capital N and capital H.” 











NOT DEATH, BUT TRANSITION. 


A STRONG HINT. 


“The maple is my favorite tree,” said Mr. Honey- 
moon 

** Yes, George,” replied Mrs, H. ; “itis very beautiful 
in its warmth of color in the autumn ; but for winter 
I prefer the fir.” 





VOLUME XXIII, NO. 7 


CAUSE FOR RESENTMENT. 


“The editor of the Daily Grabber is a brute.” 

“ What's the matter now ?” 

“Why, I sent him a story, and asked him, in case of 
its return, not to fold, but to return it flat; and he 
wrote that it would be impossible to retarn such a 
story a8 mine in any other way.”’ 


ioanecipiteienncnape 
STRANGE CHOICE, 
“Tm afraid of these ocean greyhounds. 
take one of the old boats.” 
“* You prefer to go down with the ship than up with 
the boiler ?” 


I think I'll 


pian wer ant Be 
IT WOULD SEEM SO. 
“IT see,” said Cynicus, ‘that a new manuscript by 
Wagner has been discovered.” 
“Oh dear!” quoth Witticus; “haven't we enough 
noise in the world without this added one ?” 
anmtshaalllinianatets 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 
Tep. “ What a lucky fellow he is!” 
Nep. “I should say so. His fiaucée’s birthday came 


on Christmas.” 


NOT THE LANGUAGE FOR HIM. 
“ Let us learn French, Goslin. What do yon say?” 
*“ Cawn’t do it, Dolley; *tisn’t English, you know.” 
hick * eiaialite 
SOMETHING OF A SPRINGER. 


Lanxiy. “A man in Pennsylvania has a rooster 
trained to jump four feet high.” 
Gazzam. “ A sprimg chicken, evidently.” 
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WORSE THAN THE CATs. * 
Ht BBY. ‘DID THOSE CATS KEEP YOU AWAKE LAST NIGHT ?” 
WIFE. “No; BUT YOU DID, SITTING UP IN BED AND SHOUTING AT THEM.” 


THE BOON OF LONG DESCEN’. 

Miss Puvmetron. “ Afterall, Mr. Broughton, what is 
the advantage of having ancestors in the seventeenth 
century?” ‘ 

Mu. Brovenron. “Oh, a great deal, They can’ 
hang around and mar your social aspirations to-day.” 


“| THOUGHT THAT PATTI MADE HER FAREWELL TOUR SOME TIME AGO?” 
“THAT'S 80; BUT SHE HAS DYED SINCE THEN.” 


A CRUEL METHOD. 


Ov Gentieman (calling. from the head of the starrs 
at a late hour). “Susan! I wish you'd tell that young 
man down there that he'd do us a favor by telling the 
milkman to leave an extra quart if he meets him on 
his way home.” 

) omenjuniiiiaimtmasis 
THE PARENTAL FROWN. 
Algernon. 
Why does your father frown, my dearest Bess,” 
Upon thy lover's fond, adoring suit ? 
Why does he substitute for soft caress 
A grim black something strangely like a boot? 


Bess. 

Not on thy suit, dear Algernon, he frowns: 

That in itself I doubt he doth abhor. 
He deals with this as he doth with my gowns 

I think he thinks the suit is not paid for. 

cnasiaiaiadpnitige> 
MADE FOR IT. 
**Most of the action in my story takes place in a 
cemetery.” 

* Indeed ! 


Well, that’s a good place for a plot.” 
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AN UNRELIABLE COMPASS. 

CONFUSED OLD LADY. “Say, MISTAH, KIN 
YOU TELL ME WHAH I KIN FIN’ EpH. Davis? 
JEDGE CONNEL GIMME DIS COMPASS TO TELL 
DE DIRECTIONS WID ‘FO’! LEF’ HOME; BUT I 
BEAN FOLLERIN’ DE WAY DE HAN’ PINTS TILL 
I's MOS’ WHON OUT, AN’ I 'CLAH I HAIN’T SEED 
NUFFIN O’ DAT MAN YIT!” 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


indeed, you happen to be an Andalusion or a Bis- 
cayan.’ 

“Do you think I ought to read the other books 
she asked him, anxiously. “Tf you really think 
so, I will try. I will, really.” 

I suppose that no young man—not even the 
most hardened lecturer at Newnham—ever be- 
comes quite indifferent to the spectacle of Venus | 
entrusting the care of her intellect to a young { 
philosopher. It is a moving spectacle, and still | 
novel. It makes a much more beautiful picture 
than that of Venus handing over the care of her 
soul to the Shaven and Shorn. Roland colored. 
He felt at once the responsibility and the delicacy 
of the task thus offered him. 


;9” 








spd 


“ We will look into the shelves,” he said. 
suppose that the Ancestress no longer reads ?” 
“She never learned to read at all, She can 


neither read nor write; yet there was never any 
one who knew so much. She could cure all dis- 
eases, and the people came over here from all 
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the islands for her advice. Dorcas knows a great 
deal, but she does not know the half or the quar- 
ter of her mistress’s knowledge.” 

** Armorel ”’—Roland knocked out the 
his pipe—“I think you want very 
one to advise you.” 

“Will you advise me, Roland Lee ?” 

“Child”—he slowly got up—“ all my life, 
far I have been locking for some to advise 
and help myself. You must not lean upon a 
Come, let us seek Peter, the and 
Jaunch the ship, and go forth upon our voyage 
about this sea of many islands. Perchance 
may discover Circe upon one of them—unless | 
you are yourself Circe, and I shall presently find 
myself transformed; but you are too good to | 
turn me into anything except a prince or a poet 
And we may light upon St. Brandan’s Land ; 
we may find Judas Iscariot floating on that island 
of red-hot brass; or we may chance on A t 
eda, and witness the battle of Perseus and the 
dragon ; may find the weeping Ariadne. 
Everything is possible on an island.” 

toland Lee,” said the girl, “vou are talking 
like your friend Dick Stephenson. Why do you 
say such extravagant things? This is the island 
of Samson, and I am nothing in the world but 
Armorel Rosevean,” 
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casionally she makes it under verbal or dumb protest, wzth the 
The oils she conceives to be 
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Cocoa, however, is both a stimulant and a nourisher, and has the great advantage of leaving no 
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Van Houten’s cocoa is thus stimulating and invigor: ting. 
it is a delicious beverage, and is then much cheaper than tea or coffee 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is recommended by 
medical. men instead of tea o1 
and adults, hale and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it is 
erally admitted, and a comparison will easily prove, that mone of them equals the inventor” s 
in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities. 
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THE JEFFERSON-FLORENCE COMEDY 
COMPANY IN SHERIDAN’S COMEDY 
“THE RIVALS.” 


ee present winter will go down in dramatic 
history as New York’s most memorable in 
many years. The city has been bathed in the 
radiance of the most splendid dramatic sunsets 
of the century. Like Charles Lamb, we “ would 
fain lay an ineffectual finger on the spokes of the 
great wheel,” and long delay the after-glow. 

In the compass of a week, it was at one time 
possible to see Joseph Jefferson, W. J. Florence, 
and Mrs. John Drew in The Rivals ; Edwin Booth 
and Madame Modjeskain The Merchant of Venice ; 
Herr Possart in The Merchant of Venice ; Tomaso 


MRS. DREW AS MRS. 


Salvini in Samson and Othello ; Clara Morris in 
Camille ; as well as Bronson Howard's splendid 
play of Shenandoah; the capital stock com- 
panies of Daly’s, the Madison Square, and the 
Lyceum theatres in new successes; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal in Zhe Jronmaster ; Mr. Sothern in Lord 
Chumley ; and many other imported and domestic 
favorites in entertainments of varying merit. 

When obesity shall foreclose its claim against 
Signor Salvini; when the growing indifference to 
honors and achievements shall further influence 
Mr. Booth; when the inevitable— But, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might have said, let us eliminate the 
future from our reminiscences, 

In all the hubbub of rainy nights and side- 
walk speculators, amid the Babel of tongues 
and of talents, nothing occurred to deflect the 


MALAPROP.—Drawn From Live sy Artuur J. Goopman. 


steady stream of constant friendship that nightly 
flowed where Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Florence pre- 
sided. 

It is very appropriate that Joseph Jefferson, 
inimitable and beloved, should dance into his six- 
tieth year as Bob Acres, for, after all, he is but a 
youngster compared to the centenarian comedy 
of The Rivals, which will celebrate erelong its 
one hundred and fourteenth anniversary of active 
service. Round and sound, fit to cheerily warm 
the cockles of the heart, like treasured drops of 
some wonderful wine, the wit of Sheridan is as 
worthy of its present interpretation as the actors 
are worthy of the lines. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson, as ever, bears his years 
and honors with lively unconsciousness. His 
new triple crown of actor, artist, and author is 


left in his luxurious home with other art trea- 
sures, and he enters upon each evening’s duty 
with a boyish simplicity that excites the wonder 
of those who know him best. 

A reader as accurate as humorous, Mr. Jefferson 
neither adds to nor takes from the author’s best 
intentions—in spite of careless newspaper state- 
ments that Zhe Rivals has been remade to in- 
crease Mr. Jefferson’s opportunities. Let the 
writers read Sheridan’s comedy, and learn from 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Florence, Mrs. Drew, and Mr. 
Varrey what fidelity means, and therein observe 
how dear and sacred every splendid work of art 
is to every genuine artist. 

To praise Mr. Jefferson’s Bob Acres is to gild 
refined gold. You can only look at his audiences 

(Continued on page 186.) 
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and wonder—not because you yourself behold 
him with ever-increasing delight, but that -you 
are surrounded by so many hundreds of others 
who are carried away by precisely the same feel- 


ings. It is such a natural mistake for one to as- 
sume a patent-right on intelligent apprecia- 
tion ! 

Mr. Jefferson is no less an artist because he 


has a personality that will not down. The naive 
spontaneity which is his perennial gift is so char- 
acteristic of him, it appears alike in his painting, 
his writing, and his acting. 

His personal magnetism is remarkable. Be- 
hind the of his audi- 
tors perceive the man of lofty aims and gentle 
soul, 


In 


gives a 


actor the most insensible 


the midst of some uproarious foolery he 
quiet, unconscious tug at your heart 
his indescribable look of childish in 
nocence—an expression that is a part of him— 
intangible and poetic than anything 
the word naiveté can describe, His achievements 
are honored ; his personality is beloved 

In Mr. Florence—an actor of established fame 
and popularity— Mr. Jefferson has a 
worthy of the partnership. 

Mr. Florence’s surpassing gift is that he 
leave his personality in the dressing-room, 
at will an entirely at 
with his own As things now stand, 
worthy, 


strings by 


more more 


comrade 


can 
and 
assume identity 
would 


ured 


almost a 


it 
and cult 


gift 


no wonder if this genial, 
gentlemen thought his 
misfortune. 

In our present state of art 
in rapture before Herr Possart’s manifestation of 
this same ability, but grotesquely misunderstand 


be 


supreme 


culture we dissolve 





Mr. Florence. 

Against the latter it has in a roundabout way 
been alleged that his Sir Lucius O’Trigger is an 
easy, oily Irishman, who is writing billets-doux 
when he is not napping in the coffee-house or 
working up a duel for his own amusement. By 


this we see that Mr. Florence plays the part, the 
whole part, and nothing but the part. Shall he 
then caper like Acres, roar like David, or wear 


feathers like Mrs. Malaprop ? 
Shade of Sheridan defend him! How should 
we value the storms of Acres without O'T: 


igger’s 


calm? How appreciate O’Trigger’s tranquil wit 
without the eccentricies of Acres ? 

The writer recalls that many years ago, when 
Mr. Florence was playing Bardwell Slote, the pa- 


pers of the West explained his excellence by say- 
ing that he belonged when at home to a band of 
political wire-pullers who made their head-quar 
ters at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 

As Captain Cuttle, they pronounced him a cap- 
ital actor, but an uncouth kind of a man, as one 
could plainly see. 

As Obenreizer, it was intimated that the réle 
was peculiarly well handled, because the actor 
himself was undoubtedly more or less of a dark, 
mysterious character. No doubt at that time 
when he slept late the hotel people looked over 
the transom to see if he had murdered his com- 
panion, 

This was very well some ‘twelve or thirteen 
years ago, but it is discouraging in the New York 
of to-day to read that as Sir Lucius O’Trigger Mr. 
Florence has grown lazy and easy, and in fact 
does nothing startling. 

What are the sorrows of a funny man to the 
woes of an actor who acts too well ? 

It is impossible to pass without a word the Sir 
Anthony Absolute of that faithful and 
plished old actor Mr. Edwin Varrey. He resem 
bles in a startling way a portrait by Hogarth 
come to life, and one cannot be rid of the im- 
pression that when the performance is over he 
goes back to his frame. What could excel in 
courtly picturesqueness the dancing exit of Sir 
Anthony and Mrs, Malaprop in the second act? 
And when again shall such a Malaprop as Mrs 
Drew delight the eye and ear ? 

No woman can resist the splendor of Mrs 
Drew’s brocades and laces, the daintiness of her 
frilled petticoats and little satin-shod feet, the 
soft richness of her nodding plumes, and the lus- 
tre of her rich jewels. Still less can any one 
resist her infectious laugh, the brilliant wit of 
her silent by-play, her admirable carriage, and 
the delightful enunciation of her lines 

Mrs. Drew could almost make one agree with 
the old English critic who held that Mrs. Mala 
prop’s mistakes were too witty not to have been 
intentional, and that she was gifted with a satiric 
ability far beyond the power of her associates to 
grasp. Minniz Bocuanan GoopMan. 
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THE NAUGHTY BOY. 

S$ everything in the world is supposed to 
have its own uses, it follows that there 

must be a use for the urchin whose nature seems 
so given over to total depravity and original sin 
that his best friends do not know what to do 
with him, and find their lives a burden because 
of him. The boy who cannot comprehend what 
obedience means; who, if he understands what 
truth means, cannot resist the temptation of the 
fib, and who never hesitates to escape punish- 
ment due him through any sort of false witness ; 
who likes to tease the dog, and is cruel to the 
eat because he dares to be; wrings his sister’s 
heart and her bird’s neck at the same time; 
tortures her dolls and tells tales of her misdeeds ; 
who loves to inflict suffering, to give annoyance, 
to do mischief, to use bad language, and to use 
it before innocent children who have never heard 
it, but who may catch its trick now; who not 
only cannot be trusted in the pantry, but cannot 
be trusted with his mother’s pocket-book ; who 
steals away from school, tears his books and his 
clothes wilfully, loves dirt and seeks it ; 


a 


fair by the time he reaches his teens to equal 
the deserts of Burns’s friend, the famous Gowan 
Hamilton, for whom Holy Willy prays, 





| sheer obstinacy 


variance | 


“ Lord, mind Gowan Hamilton's desarts ; 

He drinks and swears and plays at carts”— 
this boy it seems impossible to believe can have 
any use in the world. But as it is not to be 
thought for a moment that anything exists with- 


out a use for it, of course there is some good 
purpose answered by this little agglomeration of 
ey il. 


Not to speak of the boy in relation to himself, 
or to any hope or means of making him better, 
and turning him into the good and useful citizen 
which there at this stage of his being, 
very little hope of his becoming, his most evident 
and apparent use is for the cultivation of patience 
and discretion in all those who are so unfortunate 
as to be in his neighborhood, or have any 
rning him, Unfortunate, we yet 


seems, 


care 


conce say, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





per- | 


haps that is an error of speech; it may be a mis- | 


fortune to need the cultivation of patience, but 
certainly it is a good fortune where the need ex- 
ists to have the means of satisfying it; and this 


gives in unstinting measure. 
It is his mission The poor little imp is uncon- 
scious that he has would, perhaps, 
such a revolution worked in him that he 
would cease to fulfil it, and become good out of 
and revolt if he were told of it; 
so that there is a certain dry amusement to be 
had in watching him as he goes his little wicked 
rounds in his utter unconsciousness of this de 
sign in his creation, and in thinking that, after all, 
the urchin is carrying out a work of grace and 
merey with every little naughty deed he does. 
But when this boy snatches your work-basket 
and runs away with it, and throws it down as he 
runs away, spools, thimbles, needles, tapes, and 
all the rest of them, rolling here, there, and every- 
where, it requires something like a saint’s resist- 
ance to temptation not to dart after that child 
and seize him and shake him till his brain reels, 
whicl 
an | 
der 


the bad boy always 
a mission; 
have 


1 would do neither you nor 
the work-basket to or- 
if you have picked up 
s and pins quietly, schooling yourself 
red a higher note 
scale of your own being with the subjec- 
tion of your vexation, and have realized some- 
thing of the fact that he who conquers his own 
spirit is greater than he who takesacity. When, 
again, this boy has spilled the inkstand wantonly, 
and has let the ink run about to see in what di- 
rection it would make a map of Africa, you feel 
that it would do your fingers good to make a map 
) frica on his person but you refrain, and have 
again subdued your own enemy. When this boy 
gets into the pantry and makes away with the 
very confection on which you most relied for your 
dessert, choice company being expected, the fact 
that you do not take him while your wrath is hot, 
and shut him up without confections or food either 
for twenty-four hours, makes you fairly worthy 
of wearing the halo of the saint that you have 
grown to be through his graceless means. 

When the boy does all this and much more— 
does things which not merely vex your patience, 
but which half break your heart, and fill you with 
perplexity and fear and horror of the future, and 


the boy any good, 
by no means restore 
: but instead of that, 
] 


spool 


your 


with severitv, vou have registe 


in the 





| yet you have waited after each offence till it was 


mind, the anger occa- 


ad- 


or 


well tut 


sione d 


ned over in your 
by it entirely cooled, and have then 
ministered such correction, conversational 
other , as seemed best, your course has doubt- 
less helped the boy, but it has helped you im- 
mensely more. You sometimes say in 
bation of spirit that you believe that boy exists 
only to try your soul; and you never dream in 
saying it how near the truth you are. It is to be 
hoped, indeed, that he exist some indepen- 
dent purpose of his own bes but one end and 


wi c. 








for 





ides ; 


aim of his existence he achieves admirably in 
| trying you like gold in the furnace. He gives 





| United States Government 


you excellent opportunity to make yourself fine 
if you remain base metal, with your temper 
and impatience and resentment given free play, 
all that is your fault, and not by any means the 
fault of this little missionary of a naughty boy. 
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MOST peRrecT MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 8 
for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis used byt 








the Great Universities as the Stron; gest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder 


| does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 


’ | in Cans. 
who bids | 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. SAN FRANOISOO. 
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Endorsed by the heads er | 
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EMBROIDERIES. 


Hemmed and Ladderstitch 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
48-INCH EMBROIDERED FLOUNCINGS, 


In New and Exclusive Styles 


WHITE GOODS. 


TUCKED AND HEMSTITCH LAWNS, 
EMBROIDERED NAINSOOKS, 
Plain and Embroidered Piques, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED INDIA DIMITY. 


() ») y 
or. AS 4 Ith él. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





adulterated. All indi 
pestible fats are re 
movedin its man 


ufacture. 
Absolute cure 
for Dyspepsia. 


ax If your 
grocer hasn’t 
it, send his 
name and address 
with yours and the 
price and receive a 
package, post free. 
Address J & C. BLOOKER, 
35 Mercer St., New York. 


Mention name of this publication. 


Instantly 
made with 
boiling 
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For improved and 
economic cookery. Use 
it for Soups, Sauces, 
Made Dishes (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, and 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock, 

One pound 
forty pounds 
beef of the 
about $7.50. 

Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown, 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 

of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 

ingand healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 
art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
MRS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 


Els Cream Baton 
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LIEBIG 


Ompany § 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


equal to 
of lean 
value of 





quickly absorbed. 
the sores. 


0c 
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HAY- FEVER 
COLD:HEAD 


Ely’s Cream Balm is not a liquid, snuff or powder. 
It cleanses the head, allays inflammation, heals 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail on rec 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 





BEAU AUS FO 
Skin & Scalp 

ESTORED 
by the % 
CuricuRa 
Remedies. 


NoTsine IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Curtoura Remepiers in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiocura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to serofala. 

Sold everywhere. *rvice, Curroura, 50c.; Resor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, Qe. Prepared by the Porrer Deve 
AND Curemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily a 
skin prevented by Curroura Soap. “ca 


Dull Aches, Pains, ‘and \ w eaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiourna Anti-Patn PLaster, 
the only pain- killing plaster. 25c. 


INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFER- 
ING FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, THIS UN. 
FAILING REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, CATARRH, AND HOARSENESS, 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELVES AGAINST 
THIS DREADED DISEASE. EVERYBODY 
SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN MIN- 
ERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT 25c. AND 
A BOX. 


50c. 


Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


. . . LJ 
Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 
15 CEDAR S8T., NEW YORK. 

For perfuming ladies’hana- 
kerchiefs, the most desir- 
able method is to carefully 
lay them in asmall quantity 
of Metcatt’s Heliotrope or 
Violette SacurT POWDER 
and on removing them for 
use, they will retain a most 
delicate and yet lasting 
odor. Sample of Helio- 
trope, Violette, Jockey Club 
or any other odor sent on 
receipt of 25 cts, 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Beaten. 
E. FOU GERA & & CO 


Most 
Delicate 





BARRY’S 
‘Tricapherou iS 
6) THE TNE 


An elegant dressing ex- 
re- 
moves all impurities from 
he scalp, prevents bald- 
ess and gray hair, and 

et O gr ick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for celine eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
muscles and integumentsa, and relieving cuts, burns, 
bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & Cco., New York. 
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Applied into the nostrils it ts 


50c 





SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific the only unfaili ine 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Juttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 


SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month, Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 

* Cards, Address withstamp, HAFER& CU.,, Piqua,O. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Rowlands 
Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whiten 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens thé 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row: 
land’s ‘Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England 











